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THE KINDERGARTEN IN CERTAIN CITY 
SCHOOL SURVEYS 


V. INTRODUCTION 

XIMIUTOIIM concerninj' standards ami pni.-lici- of kinder- 

irarten proceiliirc* have l)oen received from superintendents, supervis- 
ors. teachers, and laymen interested in education. These requests 
indicate a desire tq know wliat phases of kinderoartej^ education are 
hein<r criticized or commended, and also what standards and iioli- 
cies are hein^^ sn'i^^ested for kindergarten eilucation, 
Kecouimcndations found in the surveys e.\amined were made to 
. meet specific conditions in local sitiirtions. They arc of \alue for 
other communities to the extent to which .similar comhtions exist 
in these <’ominnnitic.s. Therefore a (omposite statement of survey 
lindinjis >hould he of he,lp in jndgini' the value of kinderjiarten pro- 
••cdiires in any c()minunit 3 ’. 


SCOPE OF THE STI’DY 


liecnitse of the variety of information desired hy superintendents, 
supervisors, j)i incipals, teachers, and laymen, who are interested in 
kinderfrnrten education, as comprehensive a study as jmssihle has 
heeu nunie of the relevant sufjfiestions and c<>«nments found in sur- 
\eys of public school systems. It was not possible to include in the. 
analysi.s all problems connected with the adininist.Mtion of kinder- 
^aitens. Such phases as statistics, salaries, costs of maintenance and 
•Mpiipmcnt have not been considered, as in most surveys the.se items 
ai(‘ incorporattal in-lhe statements foi the elemi'ntarv schools as a 
whole. 


I he surveys studied were selectetl because (1) they sprea<t over a 
lon;r period of time (191. '>-1924) ; (2) they discuss the work done in 
many parts of the country: (tl) they present problems which 
arise in places varying in size and in community interests; and (4) 
they were made by leadin<r edncatoi s. Most of these surveys covered 
entire city school .sy.stem.s. The survey of the kindergartens in Rich- 
mond, Ind., is a survey of the one department only. Tho\survey 
of Hawaii is included becau.se the .study of the educational ytua- 
tion on the islands was so largely a study of the work in Hondlulu. 
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Survci/x (fuoint 
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1920 
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Sparta, Wis... 
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! I92i 
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1924 
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vV U.L>kiii, Alluri, 111. 

School Comiiiitlcc, Haliiiimri*. Mtl. 

School C’ommincc, IJrookliiic, MiL'is. 

Survey roujmiitcc C’lovchin«l Kouihluliim, (Mcvcl.m.l. Ohio 
I Dcpuri^ieul of iho liiicrior, U. S. Ihireau of IMu< .iiioii, < iovoi nment 
, rnnlini^ Oflkv. \Vushln»aoii, 1>. (\ 

« Ocparlmeiil of Printinjj. (‘iiy SchmiK. K1 IVv^o. To\. 

■ of lhi‘ liiit'iior, 1. . S Ihircuu of K'ho ilion, U<>\ iTiiiih^iil 

l*nniin^» Ofllc^, Wiushin^Mon, 1). C. 
j Do. 

Pnvvs PuhlisliinK Vo , F.xsi SuoinEshuri;. I’.c 

Deimiiiionl of the Intoriur. V. S. Ihin au of K.liiraiion, noViTrim-iu 
PriniiiiK OUicv, W :isbmKloD. 1) C. 

ScluMil C’ommiitiH*. Nrv Hoilfortl, M iss. » 

, Piihlic Kilucahon umi (’hiM Luhnr Asmm i:ii mu. l'lul i<lc!(»liu, I’l 
Dopiirtjnciil of the Interior, C S Ihiiean of IMin itioii (iini.iitki-he.h 
IJiiivcniUy of rhic.HKO Press, rhieoiio, 111 
I World PcMik (*o , Yonkers, .V V, 

Do. 

Department of the Interior, I Itnreau nf l.tUii .tmn, < Son ei niot uf 
Printing: Oilin', Wjishlnuton, I) (' 

^ Hoard of Kducuttiin. Sparta. \N is 

I Instilnle of KdiicHiional Hes«‘areh, I'eai leis ( 'nllevre \<u y. ik ( n\ 
Do. , 

; pepnrlinerjt of tho Inteiior, 1‘ S, ltiir«*au of Kilmaimn luiipiihlisle'.i). 
liLSMliile of K'lU' lUonal ltes4‘aieh. '!*• a<*hers < olleur, Ni w A i»rk rn\ 
D^iartiiienl of the Inienor, U. .''i lliirean of Kd»o‘nMfi!i, Don ernimait 
• Printing ollUv, Washimrion. l) <’ 
i Do. 


TYPES OF CRITICISMS AM) COMMENDATIONS 

AlniosI every phase of kindei'^arteii j)iiieliee and iidmiiii-lratiun 
has been severely criticized or stron^rly comiuended in the mm veys> 
Taken us u whole, there seems to he i^ood roa>on to believe that the 
kinder^rartens of the-^fcntry are condiu-ted as ellicienily as any 
other part of the soh^^^ system. ( ertain [ilia.ses of kimlerjiarten 
organization receive both ci'itical and citminendatorv statements. 

Many kinder<;arton i-ooni.s ai'e criticized because thev th) not meet 
modern standards in regard (o space, hyj^ienic arrini^eiiKMit.s, oi' 
fiirnitnre. Other rooms are commended hecaiise (hev rullill these 
requirements and beoaiise they are beftiitifnl. 

. Kindergarten equipment i.s not considered up to stiindard unless it 
includes .some i)hysieal ajiparatn.s, large building materials, and 
suftable tools ami supplies for woodwork, painting, and modeling. 

Definite recommendations are made with regaud to such prolilcms. as 
eliminating ma.s.s leaching and dividing clas.scs into small groups, .so 
that the in.struction given in then> will im»re tiejirlv meet the needs 
of individual children; keeping records of the achieveniont of indi- 
vidual pupils; providing better methods of promotion: stiulving the 
effect of kindergarten training t»n eldhlren s progi’css through the 
grades; and u'nifying the work in kindergjirten and pi;iinarv gradc.s. 

Recommendations concerning the curriculum enlpha-size tlie neeil 
for a broader interpretation of Uie term and the establishment of 
definite objectives, with suggestions as to how they may be reached. 
Comments on the different subjects of the cour.se of .study are seldom 
given separately, but in connection with tli^problems of the cnrrioy- 
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luni as a whole. In the later surveys there is an even greater demand 
for Utose activities which will aid children in establishing good health 
habits, good language habits, and good citizenship habits, as well 
us good thinking liubits. The surveys which discuss these topics also 
eniphasi/i'the fact that successful attainment of these goals depends 
not only upon the kind of ciuriciiluni used but also upon the ability 
of the teacher, the kind and amount of ecpiipinent available, and the 
guidance given teachers by the supervisor. 

While the amount of preparation that kindergarten teachers in 
charge of clas.ses have fe(-eivod is eipiul to or greater than that re- 
ceived by the other teachers in the pi iniary schools, it is often criti- 
cized as being narrow. A number of surveys definitely .state that 
kiridet garli'ii Iciichers should r(*ceive their training in an institution 
which let itgiiizes kiiulergarten-priiunry teaching as a single problem. 

'lo do her best work, a teacher must continue her professional 
stiidi(‘s after having the normal or training .school. So certain 
scIkmiI .sysieiiKs are criticized for mjt providing opportunities for 
advanced study or other means for professional growth. 

Adequate supervision is eonsidered necessary for professional 
growth and for continued suecessfid teaching. This supervision 
should bo given by one who has had hroad educational advantages 
and a thorough kindergarten-primary training. It is recommended 
that wherever jiossible one sui>ervisor be put in charge of both 
kiriflergarten and iuimary giade.s, so as to help develop a unified 
type of education for chil^lren between 4 and 8 years of age. 

Kimlergarten objective.s, curriculum, ami equipment have been 
gieatU inodiHcd within recent years to give chihlren a better prepa- 
ration for participating in the activities of a good primary school. 
In (urn, the kimlergarten has greatly modified the spirit and organi- 
zation of the primary grades. 

}AhiIe kindergarten principles are widely accepted in theory, not 
all school iIiithoritie,s have lieen interested enough in prefirst-grade 
education to e.stablish a sufficient number of kindergartens to accom- 
modate all the children of proper age for this type of education. 
The surveys often recommend that principals, supervisors, and 
teachers should make greater effort to have all children begin their 
school life in the kindergarten. 


(!)hapier I 

HOUSING; EQUIPMENT, AND SUPPLIES . 

At all times kindergarten teachers have believed that the sur- 
roundings in which a child works and plays are of vital importance 
in determining his attitmle toward the thing he is- doing. In their 
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desire to have the roona^ cheerful they often produced an 
overstimulating environment. Recently, coasidcrable atlention has 
been f^iven to the etfect of environment upon eniotioniil reactions, 
and kindergarten teacl^rs have changed their opinion as to ^vhat 
constitutes a suitable work and play place for young children. In 
the new plans for kindergarten rwnus the main considerations are 
ample space, simplicity of arrangement,; restful ntnio.sj)ljere, proper 
hygienic conditions, and adequate storage provisions for the great 
variety of materials and toys considered neces.sai y for the education 
of young children. 

Surveyors have consciously held these requirciiuMits in mind in' set- 
ting their standards for judging kiiuiorgnrtcn ro(jms, furniture, 
equipment, toys, and con.st ruction mati'rial.s. They have directed 
attention not oidy toward the undesiralile features of rooms and 
eqflipmont for .small children, hut have given standards for planning 
and equij)ping kindergarten rooms in new hiiilding.s. 

PRESENT TYPES Ol^ KINDERGARTEN ROOMS 

Usually ‘‘kidergarten rooms are \ ery well kejjt, and pictures an<l 
growing ])lants give them a delightfully Inmiclike atmosphere*.” 
(Brookline..) Often they are the most attractive i-ooms in the school 
building, being “beautifully and tn.stei;|y\' deeorated and furiiislied 
well lighted.and ventilated.” (St. Lo-” 

“ Kindergarten rooms are of (hiee tyi>es.” Those of the first type 
arc “large, well lighted, with ample closet room for supplies,” and 
have “ modern juvenile toilet eipiipment.” Rooms of the second type 
are large, fairly well lighted, and supj)lied with closet space and 
proper toilet equiimient to a limited degree. The third type “is 
found in the older, buildings where (he kindergartens have been 
placed for the mo.st part in rooms which were least de.sirahle for 
other purpo.sos.’* (Philadelphia.) It is ])ossihIe that the reason for 
putting the youngest children in the last typo of room is that in many 
places the kindergarten has “been consic’lered a luxury ” (Philadei- 
phia), and so must in no way hamfyftr the cx)mfort or convenience of 
the other grades. 

LOCATION OF KIN DERG ART^i<^ ROO.M.S' 

Wherever school buildings have boon planned to include kinder- 
garten.s.the architects have considerod not only the .*^1/0 and arrange- 
ment but also the relationship of the, room to other rooms in The 
building, to exits, sunlight, and playgrounds. (Springfield.) 
“Rooms built especially for kindergartens in the fulur| should have 
eastern or southern expo.snre.” (Baltimore.) They^sKould hfRo be 
of easy access to entrance's and playground, and their arrangement 
whenever possible should include “ one large room with one or more 
smaller rooms.” (Springfield.) 
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Where the kiniler^iarten.s arc 'housed in the older Uuildings and — 

until an ailoquatf huHdiiiR i>r<i>;ruiii can 1 m> put tliroifRh It Is recoin mondod that 
wliprever possi lilt* classes he removed from cruinpwl, dark rooms. ( Haltlniore. ) 

SIZE OF ROOMS 

» 

Tlie rooms should bo hiroe, because — 

ill 11(1 otliiT class is n(lei|uii(<> size of rooms so i*H.‘i‘ssn i^v as in (he klnderuarteii. 
The litre of the kimleruarlt'n child and the activities in which he should he en- 
KniaMl drninnd snffident llooi- space. • • • Limited area per child forcea a 

fonnidity in elns.sioom procedure Hint defeats the very pnrjMise of kindergarten 
leaching. (Stnmrord. ) 


HYOIENIC REQUIREMENTS 

As lit'aldi is ot chiof iiii|Mirtniice, llio room.s siionld lie lari;*', well ventilated. 
.■'Uiiiiy, and .simply lurnished, with very few deeorntion.s and no haiiKin^.s. 
Tile walls and ceiliiiKs slioiild be hard, so that they may he periodically dl.s- 
infccted ami the woodwork painted. * • • It is imperatlvo Hint the floors 

Ik* pcrfcetly joined and thoroinrhly denned, as yniinir clilldren are very sus- 
ct’itlihle to Kcrin (llsi*ase.s. ( I’liilndelphia.) 

Another .iva.son for Imvino the ri;^lit kind of kindcroiirten rooms; 
is lliut teachor.s al.*so need tlie best [tossihle environment in wliich lb 
work. 

Deiiressioii and ilisiniuniKCuient on the part of teachers are causwt by ex- 
tremely umiltrncllvc, iliscolored, ami negleettsl walls and wowlwork. (Hnltl- 
more.) 

New rooms sliouUl have .‘fpecial hyj.denic provisions. Those sliould 
iududo toilets «with juvenile equipment.” (Baltimore.) Failure 
to have .satisfactory acconunodations of this kind makes it ‘'difli- 
tritlUo Sturt the ri^ht sanitary liahits” so essential to the children's 
liealtli. (Philadelphia.) 

Iliere sliojihl also be ii sullicient number of — 

low closets for stmiii;; miiterinls mid liidlvkluut lockers for chlldreirs incoiii- 
work. ( Halllmoro. ) 

Tlio accossiblllly to .suppIlL's for tho childrou Is an important matter. 
('hlMron .slmuld lie able to select nml put away malerlalH. ^Wlth this arrange- 
ment the teacher can more readily train the chlldroii in hahlt.s of .self-relinnce. 
orderlhies.s, ami imriio.sefiil selection of material. (Philadelphia.) 

I'roin tlie standpoint of the teacher, also, it is 'unfortunate that 
often oui)bonrd.s “arc .so arranged as to he practically inacces.sible 
to the children.” (Philadelphia.) This arrangement “makes the 
teacher’s work more (IWicult.” (Baltimore.) 

Even with the iirgrcnt demand for all necessary facilitie§ for proper 
housing — 

^ * 

the tendency lu planulng rooms for children of kindergarten ago Is toward 
extreme simplicity. (Philadelphia.) 

2924-26 2 
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This very siniplicity may lx* onliam cd by the development of op'ii- 
air or semi-open-air rooms iji stieli places as have a moderate enough 
climate. Any selnxd earryino out such a plan would set - 

KtandariN l'i»r proinuliim lirnllli np|inriniiitit‘N r<ir kiiMlrrirarlrn rlilhl^rii 
111 our Ainoricnn public schools. (Mnltimorc.) 

Whether the kinder^iarten room.s are new oi‘ <»ld they need to be 
kept even more iinmaeidate than the rooms for the older children 
l»ecause of the p;reater suscepi il)ility of the younj:er ('hihlren to oerni 
disea.ses and Ix’eau.se their physical heijrlit hrinos them nearer to lln^ 
floor. In the older rooms the ‘'a*ie of the hiiihlin^ ' * * * _ makes 

ne<-es.sary e.xtreme care in cleaning.” ( l’hiladel|)hia. ) 'I’he stand- 
anl set is that the llooi’s shall he mopped oi‘ s<Tiihlu*d on<‘e a week 
(»r more freipiently. and swept daily, so that (he diildren wiVi iioi he 
“endangered while, working on^the floor." ( IMuladelphia.) 

FI RNITt RE 

1 lie <?lTaiiKeil ultilude inward eliildreti's ai'livilies in Kiiiilcruarti n lin.s treall.v 

mcxllfled the type nf runiUiire mid etiuipiiienl Small. simM.tli-tnp|„.d 

tables for individinil work have ri‘]ilaeed the hirjie laMes ” -‘li their iiidiy;;ieiiii> 
network of lines. (Uadiior. ) 

All the surveys which mention tin* si/.e ol taldi’s reeoiiiniend ^inall 
tables at which children can work iilone. 'I wi/si/es of top> are rec- 
ommended— ‘JO hy ;}(» inches ( Wifiche.sler ) and hJ hy IS inches ( Ihil- 
timorc). Either size should he fnrni.'-hed in three ln*i;;h(s rpv lH, 
and ‘20 im'he.'T^ ^ 

In some of the reports the criticism pf the fffi‘nitnre is no! diWted 
toward the people- who are n*sponsihle for supplying |„,( toward 
tho«e who use it. Even when teachers have three" s^*s of tables and 
of chairs at their disposal, sometimes — ^ 

very little effort Is nnido to adapt the tieiuld'ef the ehiiii.i to (he 1 iTT!:?TiI of the 
table. (Phllmlel]»l)ia.) 

In certain schools the tables are — 

massed In solid or Indlow siiuares plnced often willio-it reu.lrd to |Hissil>l«> eye 
strain. (Waterlown.) 

PLAY APPAKATlkS 

O 

Modern «|ulpment for kinderuartnis imdiides .-^titles, swing's, seesnw.s. elimb- 
*luK bars, and rope. Such material must be cnrefnlly plnmint for the needs of 
the children of this ape. • • * Where plnyground.s ran -not lie securotl, 

wml-oiK*n-air rooiiiM, built on t be roof of the school laiiidinns. jire made practl- 
oable for outdoor work or play. (I’hlindelphla.) 

In many places play apparatus is so inudc<piate as to make it 
almost im|K>ssiblo for kindergarten cbildren to receive- the benefit of 
this kind of education. Many teachers, however, make eapeeiat 
efforts ^hnve their ehildren 'play out o-f doors.. A sugge.stion for 
obtaining apparatus for kindergarten children ;s given in the 
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Spriniilu'ltl rc[)ort. v'l.jfh siivs Hint “ plavfri’onnd oqnipinont is 
(*ii< ircly larkin/' ’ !»ii( provision for apjiaratiis is licinj,! ina«l<* 
lliroiifili I iiinls upproj)' latcd I>\ ino(lu>rs’ (‘liilis." (Sjiriii;;fi<*l<I.) 

I lu* iiMiliulc* ()l the cliildrt'U in \Vincht>st<'r. Mass., -diirinir tlicir 
outdoor play is ( rificizo<l Ix'canso with many it — 

(ii iHM'omr or lM»i.vU*r(ins, 'Dils was natural iKH’ttiiso or^liniz<Ml 

I'liiLT jir»‘ artinrial out <if (lotir.s^ aiul chllilrt'ii imnmI Apparatus for 

viirt •rolls play. 

Many motltTu kjrHlor;:nrltuis lum* somr playurouml appafatus in Ha* kifuItT- 
carton r»»om. 

'^riin a(l\ant:ip» of liavini; — 

appiinKus in Un* kimlor;:,*irion rtMuii Is ihai rhildron mav (iin) rollor from tlio 
(inrr l\po work hy 4*\t'r(*ishiL: tho laixi'r iniisflos ihi.>U)L:li vijrtirous arilvily. 
Ii i '' iiioi»* \;ilii;ihlr io rally oil su»’|i o\i*rriM‘ out t»l lull iltt* advaiita^o 

of liaviim .stano play ajtparatus indoors is that it is always noivssiblo to tlio 
rliildivM. In till* rii:li! t\pi* t*f sriioid hiiiklim: ihori' slioubl bo a \voll otpiippod 
play roMiii tn|- iin‘ as,<. n( t]i,i kindor.uartoii and also tor tlio first and s(‘oond 
L'nob's ( Wim iH'stor. ) 

rt.AY .MATHK1 \I,.S ' ^ 

Si'vrrnl n-pori." siij^irost tliat :i ('Iiild’.s— 

t hoi<a’ (»C. ai t i\ i t ios drpoinls on (ho idoas ]»o lias to oxpross. tin* inatorials hi 
tho onvironincnt bn* bis u-^o, amt (lu* opp<»rlimlty tin* ^^•a^llo^ k'lvus for snob 
i*y prossinii. ( Sprinirtlold. ) 

liiMc lurn liidifid clian;rrs in flio last lA years in tin* na- 

(iiH* of uiMlrri.'ils l|(•(‘.nled (lesirahic ( 'talt iinori') f(»r kiiidcro'nrli'ns. 

I h(*H‘ cliaiiifC'. lia\c lit‘1‘1! dill' ill pai'l Io llie eliaiiixi's made iu tlii'eiir 

riciiliMii. Ilie\ are :iKo due in part to fliaiipn's in tlie metliods foi 

•feat liiiip yoiinji cliildren, 

» 

Tlie klii.leruarliiers of im earlier ila.v nrnnlcil llie wlmle series nf nifls aNil 
eeeiii'aliiiiis a-- e^'^eiiiial. I'l eaiise eaeti,^ \vis <u|i|i>>se<l In have an iiil-ritisie value 
|ieenliar In iNelf aiiil In atlnril-'llie eliililnai n I.V|x* nf exjierlenei' on no aeoouut 
In l><‘ Iiiisseii (Or the ntlnr liaiiil, iiiiil .‘leennlinS In present lla.v llieor.v, the 
viinoiis miiierials are nnw valneil primarily as a means hy wlileit Ihe ehihlp'ii 
iiia.v tile e\press|,)ii to llieir ideas ami carry out Iheir play jturixi.ses. This 
means iliat any of Die Iraditinnal maleriat may he dlseanled ami that (he 
leat her nia. k,, to nny soaree lo lind oilier innlerinls which serve more mle- 
ipialely the imriMises Ilf the klndercarfen. ( Hiehmoiid.) ® 

'I nf jiii.v Miei.il prujeei demands (lie addition of Inys .Old odds 

tuid «‘nils id many kinds of nialerialH In the rcKnlar eipilpTneiit nf blucka and 
t'onst niiiliMi aiatorial.s. i Radnor.) 

1 >olls, doll fniiiitnre. toy utensils, and^oy animals — , 

provhle >rf^llie l.v|m of work where (ho eiiiidren (1) work In^wtall Rroupa, 
(!.’) lni(in(o (heir oWa |»nijeets, (.‘li reiiriidiiee the IKe of .society Ihroimh (heir 
pla.vs of faiiiil.v or eoinmnnity life. ( WiiiehoNter. ) 

It slimlHI he the duty of tlie leaelier to .m>e iliat (be .supply of (his kind of 
iiinteriid is eontiiiaally replenlalied There should always be u sufficient 
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amount <jn harnl lo slimulato the childreirs iuniKinutlon for the iinprovcDiont 
of llielr work (Hndnnr.) 

Pupiis iiuvi- cioi rt^iuhi'd liie sia^o wbcrr iHM>k8 cun ho <4i ftreai value, ’i’lieir 
training must cnmc' from firsi-liand informaljon, frt)ni oxiK.Tiou’nfailon with 
cojistniclioiml ami an iimferi.^ls, and tlioir tlilnkin;r must bo largely In Ihc coii- 
«Toto sitimiitms wfiiidi arise in their attcnipis to carry out iheir plans and 
schemos of Work and play. ( Haltimore. ) 

A ilu'ory in lino wiili the host modern thon;:ht can in)( bo r()iisl<li»nily worked 
oui by iiu'Miis of an o<piipinent dcsimiod for an cxlnMuoly cons(Tvaiivo and now 
niniosi ulumdontMl prariifo. (Salt Jaiki* (’ity. ) 

Uw< iiiudeni ecjiiipnient — 

is not a provenlarivo of work of tlie older and more formal ( Hrookliiie. i 

Tliis is esperially true wliere projects are not carried over from 
da}’' to (lay atnl xvliert» — 

so imiili limo roiisuined in stackiiij: and boxing: llie blocks that eliildnm 
hav(‘ no 4»i»por. unity (n enjoy and to play with the pri»dnets of their handwork. 

( Itroiikline.) 

The aiTioiiiit of materials lUMaltMl in supjdic^s ami erpiipnienl iletHUuls larpdy 
on the currioulnin in use; the value of llu»se 4naterials dejaMids on th(» t(»aeli(‘rV 
vision in her miidance of cdiildreii to dc^velop ld(*ns of worth through lli(\se 
nuiierials. i Sianifi’>rd.) 

Tlit'ivl'oiv. tt'acliers sljould 1 h‘ jiivon much Iiolp hy supervisors in 
(lie seledion of malt'iiiils nrul in tiieir use. 

^faierials lisi-al under supjjlies and eonipnienl lor kinrh'rjmrten should hf' 
valued by scdionl administrators in the same way ibat they value books ami 
laboratory materia is in the elementary .'^cbools and higchschool classes. • • ♦ 

Thrift slnaild be oiK'Oura:^ed in the ns<’ of materials, but not to the llTuilation 
of ;:(»o(l work. (Stamford.) 

THE LIBRARY CORNER 

AVitlnn the past fo^Y, years another typo of material has also been 
considered necessary in a well-equipped kindergarten. This is'^found 
in the. library corner.” TJic value of picture books is well snnimod 
up in the following eornmendation : 

In every rooni chsorvod. a clns.«iooiu library wn.« estflhll.shed In which clilld- 
ron wore Riven the ni.ixirtunlly to discover thlnRs in books. In many <'ln.>;sc.s 
the librnry corner wa.s one of the most popular .«li)()t.s in the mom. In almost 
nil classes Interests and npprcdntions of iKwka were In-lnp developed, and rlpbt 
habits In the use of Imoks .and re.^ponslhllltles f*ir Ixirrowod Imiok.s were l>einR 
forint'd. (SpriiiRtUld.) 

Heali nation of the value of picture hooks in the education ^if yoting 
children is by no means universal. There are .still many places 
which deserve criticism because picttire books are — 

almost entlndy lacking exc(»ptlng in schools where the teachers provided them 
from their own fumls, The need for more experiences to acquaint ehlldren 
^ with the beiit children's literature and picture books whlclvtell stories in a 
Inq^age that kindergarten children can interpret is very apparent. The 
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i-oiitoiit of (bo stories, pictures, and relal^ exj)*^riencos of klmlcr- 
ftarteu children Is very slKulticaiit lu Its iulluciice on their readiness tn rend 
and appi-wiatlon of written symbols*. (Stamford.) 

NEED FOR REVISION- OF SUPPLY ORDER LISTS 

rntil latejy the surveys have criticized the lack of larjrc blocks and 
a few other necessary siy^plies for constructive activity, but now 
crlticisin i.s e.xtended to include the lack of material for work requir- 
ing tla^u.^^e of larger tools. Many schools realize that work in wood 
and with large painting materials is necessary to help little children 
to gain control of the larger inuscle.s. The following criticism of 
mater. als available for creative work could be applied fairly to many 
x'hools: 

There WHS iiiiilcrdil for wood conslruction In only one kiniUTfi.uteii oli>erved. 
Modollnj: materials were iimdtsiuale. Puiiitinj; materials for lar>;o paiutiifc 
HCtivities were fotiml in only two rooms. (ulihoii;:li] snail table' auil sand, 
paiier niaterinls, nnistt? materials wore suflleient in minilHT to reseive hiRh 
rntio}:, I Sprin>:llold. ) 

AVith (be.se newer additioms to the lists of desiraljie materials 
there is ev en more need in many jtlaces to recommend — ' 

that there »«■ an entire revision of the order list worked out l»y tlie eoo|terutiou 
of suiH-rvisur uiiil leaeliers. (Philadelphia.) 

As it is not usually practical to entirely reequip all kindergartens 
at once it is recommended that — ^ 

I util the isiuipmont neees.sary to carry ou satisfactory temhm;j is proTith-d. 
a kiiiderpirteu ImdKet should .shpply some m-edwl o<pii|>ineut to eacli kiinler- 
:;.‘ir,cn annually. (Stamford.! 

li many of the tindesinible materials were eliminated fioiii the 
oilier lists undoubtedly “ the money now spent for colored jt.apers, 
cut in simill sijuarcs, wetiying mats, panpietry jiapcrs * * * 

would |)iiy for these other fffaterials" which are now considered so 
nece.ssary. (Hichmond.) 'Phe Haltimore survey makes the added 
stiggestion that a sma^J^ipnargin be allowed the teacher so (hat she 
“may meet minor needs us they arise." 

SUMMARY . , 

• 

In (he surveys .studied there is an emphasis tipon the need for 
large. \vell-liglite<l rooms with simple furnishing.^. 'Phese rooiu.s 
should be located oii the east or south side of the buildings and 
within easy access to exits leading to the playgrounds and streets. 
Wherever possible there should be at least one large room with one 
or more smaller adjoining rooms. Other requirements for goo<l 
kindergarten rooms include the treatment of all surfaces-^walls and 
floors— so that they can be easily cleaned and disinfected. AVhile 
some of the present rooms fulfill these and all other requirements, 
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some only partially meet the standards, and others are far below. In 
some buildings the poorest rooms have been given to the kfiidergarten 
because they were not desirable for otlier uses, V\'herever kiruler- 
gartens are located in cramped, dark rooms it is leconimeiuled tliut 
they be moved as soon as possible to rooms whith comply with or 
approach standard requirements. 

Outdoor play aj)paratus is recommended for all schools. W'here 
it is impossible to have these on the playgroimd it is siigjrcsted thiit 
they be placed on the roof or in open-air or semlopeu-air rotmis, 
so that all chihlren may have the ojjport unity of working ami ])laV- 
ing out of doors for a part of each dav. 

Movlern furniture for the kindeigat ten includes small, smooth- 
topped tables, in place of the wider large ones, with a network of 
lines on the top.s. 'J’ubles' should la* of thiee heights and the chairs 
furnished sliould also be of three heights to lit the tables. 

Changes maSe in the curriculum ami methods of instruction have 
demonstrated the neeil for materials which i-all for the use of the 
larger mu.scles or which aid llie eliildreii in exj.uessing (heir ideas 
inoie adequately. 

In most plaees suj)ply lists sluudd he entirely revised l»v the super- 
visor and teachers, but. as it is not usually practicable to ree«]uip 
all the kindergartens at one time, it is recommendml that the kiinlei- 
garteii budget be so udininistei'e*! that some, new e(jiiipim*nf be fur- 
nished each kindergarten annually. It is further suggestrd that 
a small amount of money be allowed each teaelu-r to meet minor 
needs as they ari.se. 

Materials should he most carefully selected ami shoiibl ho lookoil 
upon by the school mithorities in the same light as are tin* texdxxiks 
or laboratory and studio materials in the elemeniarv and high school 
grades. The children should he em ouiaged to use their uuiferials 
economically, but not to the exient that they will l)o mmhie to do 
good work. 


Chapter II 

ORGANIZATION OF KINDERGARTENS 

Almost every pliase of kindergarten administration has l>oen dis- 
cussed in relation to some specific local need. Problems selected for 
review in this bulletin have been eho.'son because tliey have been more, 
widely treated than certain others mid because the. rerommendat ions 
are clear and definite. 

AGE OP KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN 

Whenever the age of the children attending kindergarten is sug- 
gested in the surveys the impression is given that these classes are 
established primarily for 6-year, old children, although many of 
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llieiii admit 4-y<rar old children also. Five years is definitely stated 
as the kindergui ten a^e in the recommendations made for establish- 
ing kindergartens in the Wilmington schools. This report says: 

Cliildren who cuter kiiitiertiarten ut 5 not only ruu less risk of failing in the 
eustouiary work of the first grade, hut arc caiMihle of doing work of a much 
Itetter qualitj’. 

A similar impression is given by those who say that the kinder- 
k'arten reduces the amount of retardation not only by fitting children 
to find themselves “more quickly ui the usual work of the school ” 
(.Memphis), but also “ indirectly by keejung children' out of the first 
jri'ude until they are more mature." (Memphis.) 

The fliihl whoUias t-utcred 115 younger than ' years has not progress^-d w 
well, on the whole, as the child who has enter i at (1 years of age. He gets 
Jhiougli Kchnoi younger, it is true, hut at a greater failure eiiiense. (Water- 
town. ) 

A different point of view is expressed in the report of the New 
Hedford survey, as follows: 

Oil account of >ocial condiiions, particularly the unicli greater language lian- 
'liiap that New Itcdford childrci, suffer on entering .school • * • the age of 
ndiiiission to kindergarten should la? lowered to even to 4 years. And chll- 
dreu should he ndniittcii to first grade as soou after r» us they are prepared for 
the work of the first gmde. Tlii.s would uieuu that most children could enter tlte 
lirst grade hy 5',j years of age. and most of those who have had u year lii 
kindergarten would 1 h> remly to la'giu the first grade at C or shortly there- 
after. (Nrw IkMlfirrd.) 


GROUPING CHILDREN ACCORDING TO ABILITY 


Difft'iciucs in perisonulity and ability show themselves early in 
childrens lives, lo meet thc.se diflercnce.s certain surveys suggest 
that it is as dosiniblc to group children in the kindergarten accord- 
ing to their ability ms it is to group them in tliis tvay in the later 
grude.s. There arc now a number of pfttces where “ each kindergarten 
school is divided into groups according to maturity and ability,” 
and the u.ssignmont of work is graded according to group abilities.” 
(St. Louis.) I* 


One ‘‘type of organization that is used in many larger cities rec- 
ognize.s the neotls of both 4 and o year old children ” by providing— 


for two kin.IergarUni gnide.s. one for the i lilldrcn of 4 or V/j years maturity and 
one for the childreii of 6 or ycar.s iniiturlty. This is a highly desirable 
urrangemeiit. ns it nllows o grailntlon of work and pluy more suited to the needs 
of prertr.st-grade clilidreii Uian can be provided In one grade with children vary- 
ing widely in uliility. (Radnor.) 


PROVISION FOR INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 

According to the surveys, the kindergarten is doing much to help 
break up the practice of mass teaching and to provide opportunity 
for the individualization of instruction. There seems to bo a con- 
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sensus of opinion' among tliose who have made the surveys tliat not 
only should all subject matter ‘-grow out of the immediate interests 
of the children ’’ (Winchester), but that the activities selected should 
provide “play and work exercises adapted not only to age but to 
individual needs.” (Philadelphia.) 

The reports sugge.st that many kindergarten teachers realize that 
•‘every child is a unique specimen of human nature” (Honesdale) , 
and by his behavior tells us what hi^nature is and wljat his educa- 
tion should be. The kindergarten, “ in the disclosure of personal 
traits through work and play, is the teacher's pedagogical book of 
revelation and her guide as to what to do next.’’ (Honesdale.) 
Teachers “are to be commended for the steps they have taken in 
providing opportunity for choice of activities.’’ (Springtiold.) . 

" SIZE OF CLASS 

There is a difference in the estimate of the number of children that 
should be enrolled in a kindergarten cla.s.s. One sin vey re)>oi'ts an 
actual average attendance of 32 children for each .se.'^siou and adds. 
•‘There are no assistants to the kindergarten teacher. 'I’his number 
is within the control of one teachei'.” (Philadelphia.) 'I'wo survey.-' 
recommend a smaller number of children for eatdi teacher, but none 
suggest a higher number. 

No U*apher In tlie khulerKorti’ii .should be n*s|um.siliU* for iiiort* than 2o 
children at one time. As soon the mniiber of ehihlren exieed.s 2r> n irnined 
asalstant should bt» appointed. (Stamford.) 

School authorlUas generally agree that l>elweon 15 ami 20 i.s the ideal ihini- 
ber for one teacher to have In kindergarten, but that the number may raised 
to an average attendance of l>etwoon 20 and 25 wltlmut too great a Ktralii 
being placed on chiidren and teacher. They also agree that a group of ever 
50 children in one room, even with several teac^rs, I.s too great a social strain 
for young children. Large numbers of e][iildren working and playing together 
dema*ihl a degree of inhibition and self-control which i.s greater tlmn ought t<» 
be exiK.‘Clod of cbildrcn of kindergarUai age. (Radnor.) 

LENGTH OF SESSIONS 

The New Bedford survey ^ives another recoinmeiulation which is 
radically different from the usual type of orpinization, when it 
states that — 

the klndergarten-aubpriaiary grade should be open to children the full day. 
Instead of one aeaslou only, where the purenfa desire full day's utteiidiin(*e. 

The opposite view is suggested but not definitely stated in the 
Radnor recommendations and in the Brookline report. In describ- 
ing several types of organization the Radnor report mentions the 
‘‘double-session plan”; that is, one group coming in the morning 
and another in the afternoon, as one way of solving the difficulty 
caused by the overcrowded condition found in one kindergarten. 
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The Brookline survey states that the hours for the kindergarten 
session should coincide with the hours for the morning session of the 
other grades. 

TIME SCHEDULE • 

Educators realize that young children can not be expected to give 
close attention for long periods of time when they are receiving 
formarinstruciion. On the otlier hand, they also realize that often 
there is a irtvnt loss c)f inspiration and energy when chihlren are not 
'riven sufficient time to cojni)lete a piece of work in which they are 
interested. Cutting up the kindergarten day arbitrarily into small 
sections is not conducive to the development of good woik or thought 
habits, and is severely criticized in certain surveys. .. 

riiis criticism is made of schools in which the *‘<lnily session is 
divided into short periods of from L“i to 3u minutes duration.” 
(Philadelphia.) Thi.s report continues the criticism in the following 
manner : 

Very oflcn flicrc are two .'tO miiiute work portocts in n half-tlny program. 

In a lew pniuroiiis there nre work period.^ of r>0 minutes, but in general there 
are no lontr ones. A loncer work hotir ts needed for eonslnietlve work or 
rejiresiuiiiiiive play wlieii intlinted and solf-iHrected by the children. 

riiild sludy has .-hown mtu h of llie old-time practice 4n relation to the rtpld 
time .schediile to have heen opposed to the way a little child actually works 
nud plays. A liitle'Hiild iloes not ln>ld his interests within l.'I-mlnute periods 
or half liour jieriods. Ahsorpti<iii iti work is oni> of ilie host habits that can 
1)0 encouratjeil. and recent kiiiderKarteii studies show that a child's span of 
interest tnorejises steadily tlirouKh one or two years a.s he works with kiitder- 
parten inalerijils. Kindergarten work lends itself more readily to a flexihle - 
lime .scliedtile than doe.s primary work, because of the organization into classes ) 
made necessary by the introduction of readlnp. but In both the kinderparten and 
liie (iriniary, iliere sliould l)c work iHuiods where rlie elilldren are piren time 
to e.^iMulmcnt with materials and to work out projects related to subject 
matter, (Winchester.) 

PROMOTIONS 

“ Promotions arc often n .source of annoyance to the kindergarten 
and first-grade teachers.” (Philadelphia.) Certain surveys state ^ 
that teachers arc nT>t “in .sympathy with the mode of sending chil- 
dren from the kintlergarten to the first grade.” (Cleveland.) This 
seems to be c.'specinlly true where chronological age is the determin- 
. ing factor. There are States in which the law specifically requires 
children to be “admitted to the first grade at 6 years, but not all, 
however, are prepared to do the work of the’ first grade at that age.” 
(Cleveland.) Such a system of promotion — 

often flood!) tlie first prades with backward children and those who can not 
Bi>eHk Enpllsh. trbilndelphla.) There nre some States in which It ia possible 
to partially rcnied^thls condition, (Richmond.) 

2UJ4- 2<5 3 
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Often — 

% 

children under 0 years of a>:c niiiy imt eulcr the first unitic. l.ut simc the roni- 
pulsory soliiMd nj:e is'7, rliiMivii nuiy be relaitieil in kiinlfrt'arlen beyond the 
ai;o of (i, If they are suUielently ininiattire to make a loiifter iH iioil of kiinler- 
garton training deslraMo. (Klrhiuond. ) 

here readiness for jtromotion is determined l»y chromtlo'xieal a^e 
and the — 

children are nroinotod only once a year. Insleail of twice a year, fln rc Is a 
tendency either to jdace luinialuie eliildreii In tlu‘ lirst jirade or to keeii them 
In the kinderKarton until Iliey art* ion advani'ed for kiii(!er;;arl('n work. I Wiii- 
chesler.) 

To prevent this injiistieo, .s(Mnianmial pruniotions are rei-ominemleil 
as a means for “ better mljiisi meiit between the kinderpti tcn and 
first "i-ade." (Ayinchc.stcr.) 

An attitude toward pi'oinotion more in liarnionv with pre.sent-day 
tondencie.s is well stated in the fnllowinjy (luotntioris: 

There should be such a eIos»> rc'talinn'.liiii bet\>fcn ilie kintlercarieii .aiid the 
primary sehool that children may noi l)e comiMdled to remain in Hie kinder- 
garlen unlil the time of ilie half yearly promotions, 'l liey -rioidil be inomoied 
when tliey give evitlenee of eapaliility to do more advanced work. (Win- 
chester.) 

Effort should Ih? made to promoio children on the bnsi.s o^ 1ntelli>ctual ina 
turity. (Philadelphia.) 

RECORDS 

One reason given for the dinicnlty of making satisfactory promo- 
tions from the kindergarten to the first gratlc is that few schools have 
kept records of children’s activities and interests in the kindergarten. 

Record cards should he used to sliow the development of each child In the 
kindergarten, and to test the value of the curriculum. (Stamford.) 

The following quotation shows that there has been .some sy.stematic 
study along this line': 

A commendable experimental attack on the prolileni of records of Children’s 
progre.ss Is being carried on amoug the kiudergurlen teachers, and n more uni- 
form method of keeping records is later to culminate from this cxiHMiinenlal 
work. .( Springfield. ) 

If definite objectives are not sot up and If frequent n'cords are not made n« 
to what Is being accomplishcrl in establlshlau desirable habits and attitudes 
mastery of skills, broadening of exiwrience, growtli In language and application 
of ideas, the teaching is certain to luck effect Ivcuess. (Watertown.) 

SUMMARY 

Although specific recommendations for the betterment of local con- 
ditions, given in the survey reports, often differ in detail there is a 
certain similarity of thought about the fundamental characteristics 
of kindergarten organization. 

Kindergartens are planned primarily for children 5 years of age, 
although in many places children are admitted at the age of 4. One 
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survey advocates the entraDce of children into the kindergarten at 4, 
so that they may be admitted to the first grade as soon after they are 
5 as they can be prepared for the work. 

Children of the same age vary widely in ability; so it is recom- 
mended that they be grouped according to ability and that suitable 
work be given each group. Where there are enough children enrolled 
in the kindergarten to make it desirable, it is suggested that it would 
be well to establish two kindergarten grades. This plan would elimi- 
nate much repetition ofAork for those children who are to be in 
kindergarten two years. 

One survey recommends that children be allowed to attend kinder- 
garten all d.ay, becau.^e of the economic and social situation in that 
particular locality. Other surveys .suggest by implication that chil- 
dren shall be in kindergarten for jr half day only, and preferably in 
the mornings. 

An attendance of 32 children is the highest number mentioned as 
desirable. Fifteen to twenty in average daily attendance is consid- 
ered the lowest desirable number. Between these extremes the 
standard is set at 25 for one teacher at each session. One survey 
lecommends that not more than 50 children be in any one group even 
where th?re are .several teachers, becau.se of the ^eat amount of 
inhibition neijp.ssary in larger social groups.* 

The law in many States require^that 6-year-old children be ad- 
mitted to first grade even though many of them are not ready to 
profit by the work of the primary grade, and others are ready at an 
earlier age. Consequently many teachers in both the kindergarten 
and primary grades are not in sympathy with the methods of promo- 
tion used m their schools. This feeling is especially strong when 
promotions are made annually. Semiannual promotions are recom- 
mended, but if the work of the kindergarten and primary grades is 
closely articulated it would be possible to promote children at any 
time they are considered ready to profit by more advanced work. 

It would be easier to know when promotions should be made if 
more adequate records of children’s achievements were kept. These 
records would also help the primary teacher to baso her work for 
(he children upon the attitudes, habits, and fund of knowled.^ they 
bring with them from the kindergarten. ^ 


Chapter III 

EVOLUTION OF THE CURRICULUM 


The evolution of the kindergarten curriculum has been rapid and 
IS by no means oampleted yet. 

t«ui!, ‘t* children In- 

tellectual food which they can not digest. In planning the course of study. 
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therefore, its tendency Is to limit the source of subject matter to everyday 
experiences of the particular group of children concerned. It selects from 
these expcrleaces those which are worth interpreting and extending, and It 
seeks to help the children to organize them through the difTeront play ac- / 

tivities and modes of expression wldch tlie kin<Iergarten offers. (Richmond.) [ 

Where there is no proscribotl course of study — 

the work is planned by the directors and varies lu value according to the 
trnhiiug and viewpoint of the individual, (lialtluiore.) 

A common understanding among teachers is noco.-^sary if there is not to be 
undue empliasls of one kind of ex|>erience to tlie neglect of otlior experience.^ 
of equal iiuiwrtance ; the neglect of cliil.lreii develoiiing certain condnrts and 
appreciations of value; and an unbalaiic:'.! evaluation of tlie needs and u.ses of 
certain supplies and e<iuipineut. (Springfield.) 


There are indications that there are many kindeiffartcns in which 
the conception of the curriculum is entirely too luirroxv or loo ^ 
static. Where such conditions exist the kindergarten docs — 


not sufficiently justify itself in bringing the csiiericnces to life children whicli 
would meet the ifarticular needs of the group and connect with an acceptable 
first-grade curriculum. (Stamford.) 


One survey recommends — 

the teachers and tlie supervisors concerned work out a klmlergartcu- 
primary curriculum wbieh sliall provliie for continuity In each of the sulijccts, 
namely, coimuunily life, iiulustrinl ami fine arts, language, music, physical 
^lucatlon, nature study, ntid number work. (Kiclimoml.) 

Other sirrvcys recommend also thart the — 

curriculum should show the fuudamontiii skills, appreciations, and knowledge 
necessary for the development of tlie .socliil aud physical ueeils of the kinder- 
garten children. (Stamford.) ^ 

Standards should be defined without iiniHiteg uniformity of curriculum. 
(Baltimore.) 

Where teachers are well equipped for their work “ freedom of 
the individual teAcher might be made to serve the highest interests 
of both kindergarten and grade schools,” in developing a desirable 
curriculum. It is unfort tmate that although some teachers “ arc 
more liberal in spirit and practice than others, j^iere are fewer evi- 
dences of independent investigation and initiative on the part of the 
teachers than should characterize ” (Brookline) the work in the 
kindergarten. 

" OBJECTIVES OF KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION 


The neeil of determining objectives for kindergarten-prlninr}’ or kindergarten 
first-grade classes, together with the experiences necessary for children to 
have and with definite achievements to accoinpllsli from those experiences, 
is (the) greatest Immediate need for progress in th<i future. (Stamford.) 

There seems to be a lack of — 

common understanding among the teachers of the Importance of all the objec- 
tives necessary for complete development,^ • • « ^he result is an apparent 

' — - 
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emphasis of one kind of experience to the neglect of other experiences of equal 
Importance. (Springfield.) 

In certain places the — 

curriculum In lis present form gives over-emphasis to skills and knowledge 
which l.s not conducive to a complete, well-balanced development. The prob- 
lem of education Is to make desired changes in thought, feeling, and action. 
Any curriculum must provide experiences which will bring changes In this 
three fold aspect of l«>havlor. (Springfield.) 

Constructive think'mg . — In the later surveys emphasis has been put 
upon (he need for more constructive thinking and for less dictated 
work. 

The great value in using materials for e.\pre.ssion Is In thinking /tTtie's way 
through to a re.sult that is satisfactory. (Winchester.). • 

For this reason — 

/■ 

occupations .‘Jhould be planned for the children, whether In the kindergarten 
or in the Hr.st grade, which appeal to clilldren as worth doing and which 
demand coucentration and effort on their part. (Richmond.) 

Practice In constructive thinking and In proving the value of the results! 
of thinking are definitely .seen in the manual actlvlt.le.s^ and the original gamesl 
of the kindergarten. But they are quite a.s necessary In making social adjust-l 
ments. Syinjiathy for and wl(h our neighbors l.s greatly Increased by plaimlngi 
with them, working with them, and rejoicing with them over a commo? 
problem and Its .satisfactory solution. (Radnor.) 

^ Development oj attitudes . — One great criticism of the kinder- 
garten by primary teachers is that children “think of the schoolroom 
as a playroom.’’ (Philadelphia.) There are kindergartens in which 
the play spirit seems “to be rather indiscriminately present in all 
the activities.” (St. Louis.) In those schools in which this situa* 
tion prevails the exercises are “a kind of universal and unorganized 
recreation,” in fact, are agents “ for scattering not for focusing 
energy.” (St. Louis!) ,The same survey reports, in describing a 
manual-arts les.son, that- the “teacher made no serious attempt to 
establish in this e.xcrcise a diltefent spirit or a different control from 
that in any c.vercise that might properly liave the play spirit.” (St. 
Louis.) 

While this severe criticism is deserved in some kindergartens, there 
are others in which children are helped to realize the difference 
betwe^ work and play. A kindergarten of the better type — 

estabil.‘<hos the beginnings of a work attitude toward tlie things the children 
do and (the beginnings) of an ability to evaluate skill, cooperation, and high 
standards of attainment. * • • Children’s activities will degenerate In the 
kindergarten or any grade Is there are not enough worth-while things provided 
for them to do. (Swarthmore.) 

On the other hand, it is just as true that they — 

like to be held up to their highest ability. It gives them a sense of responsi- 
bility for accomplishment which helps to hold their interest in what 4hey are 
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doing. AVhen high standards aro coupled with Interesting things to be done, 
children grow In power and rejoice [In their growth]. ( Swarthmore. ) 

Freedom in the selection of things to do and of ways and means 
for doing them helps children develop a greater appreciation of good 
and beautiful things, materials, and workmanship. Another means 
for changing children’s attitude toward beautiful things is to help 
them “develop appreciation of the beauties of nature and cultivate 
curiosity in the wonders of nature.” (Stamford.) I’his can 
done 'by pre.^-enting varied and definite nature experiences. 

Through all these activities the kindergarten protects the child’s— 

emotions from the regressive tendency toward anger, self-feellng, suspicion. 
Isolation, sollenuess, and nervousnes.s, and fosters good nature, ouen-mlnded- 
ness. .sociiiltility. cheorfulnV.s.s. and the habit of being happy. (Hone.sdnlc.) 

Social adjusttneni s. — Doinocrotlc ideals are the re.sult of education and not of 
inheritance. (Radnor.) A g(>od kindergarten helps children learn self-control 
through whole-hearted pni po.«eful activity in their plays, games, rhythms, music, 
art, language, constructive work with materials, and regular duties. (Swarth- 
more. ) ' 

Several surveys state that — 

f 

self-control can be developed ,ln the kindergarten with no mdre effort than 
vthat necessary In training theThildren to automatic respemse • ♦ • and 
will be a much more useful habit for the children to lake with them Into the 
first grade.’ (lilchmond.) 

While self-control plays an important part in making 'social ad- 
justments, an appreciation of fair play is quite as essential. 

The spirit of fair play Is the active princlnle in sympathetic appreciation of' 
the fine things ofher.s can do. In being the’ mader wlren you have .something* 
to give, and in accepting .suggestions from each and every member of the group 
who has something to give you. It not only develops cooperation, but a recog- 
nition of the necessity for obedience to lawful authority. (Radnor.) 

Formation of hohi'fs.— Habit formation Is a necessary part of the educational 
procesH. The child's education begins long before he enters school. The kinder- 
garten builds upon the habits that have been formed In the homes and supple- 
ments home training. (Winchester.) 

A list of desirable habits would be very long. The ones .specified 
in the report just quoted might be grouped under such headings as 
“Personal,” “Hygiene,” “Language,” “Social behavior,” “Cour- 
tesy, Housekeeping,” u.s well as those covering the usual activities 
of the kindergarten. 

j^pod habits of work, built up through the various concrete activities (in the 
kindergarten), should also prove an asset when more formal subjects are 
undertaken later. (Baltimore.) 

Acqui»iHon of knotcledge . — The kindergarten alms also to give the children 
a wealth of vnlnable first-hand experiences of Interest to them which shall fur- 
nish Ideas anU concepts upon which may be based the education in symbols 
,whlch begins In the first grade. (Baltimore.) The Impulses and instincts and 
Interests of the young child form the basis for the oourse of study, rather than 
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InstruoUon from books • • • The kindergarten opens the' child’s eyes to 

the world about him through excursions (Memphis), [observations and the 
various activities in which he engages]. 

TEACHING PROCEDURES 

It is generully concedecl tliat methods of usin*? the materials are 
fully ns iniportnnt consiilcrations as the materials themselves.” 
(Richmond.) here the jnocodiire is to conduct various activities 
in laroe groups under the direct control of the teacher ” (Balfimore) 
the work is sevcMoly critici/Aul. In such procedure, even with the most 
modern equipment, the^e is “ practically no adaptation of method to 
the newer type ol materials ” (Brookline) becau.se the teachers make 
• no indoimmlont.stiuly of tho.pos.sibiiities'' (Brookline) of the newer 
oijuipnient. lljis practii'e produces — 

lo dlclntlon nnd Iw, .,p,«rlu„lt,- for (r«> b,.ndi,.s and com- 

o' llio 

In certain places — * 

' too much of (be handworlnin both the kindt-rgarte'n and priumrv sebool has 
been in the nature of dovicp.s planned by the teacher to keep the clilldren bu.«iy 

lujd rallied cut by the children willi no demand being made iiimn ibelr Intelll- 
p'lico. (U incIics((M*. ) 

Readiness on the part of tlie cliildren to accept wlint is offered, however 
poor It may 1 h-. makes it doubly imitortnnt for the teacher to protect Uiein from 
unpn^litahlo f<»rius of activity. ( lUHinnaKl) 

lyimlorgaiTcn teachers, probably more than any group of teachers, 
arc apt to do too much preparation of work— t- 

leaviiig lor tlie eiiildreii only the Inst step or two of the whole process of con- 
^l^utl.m. '1-he results are- likely to be exeelleiit. but they do not repre.sent 
cliih n^s wfirk If the teiirliers would pliia simpler forms of oenipatlon and 
would m.' satlsiied with cruder products, they would be able to develop in the 
rliildreii a degree of ladeiiendence in handwork which ddo.M not now exist 
aceonling to the reports (of many) of the first-grade teachers who receive 
children from the kliidergHrlen. (Riehnioiid. ) 

There are many similar criticisms in the survey.s, but there are al-so 
many commendatory statements whcne\ er— 

children arc allowed to miike their own plans and carry them out In small 
groups of tlielr own clioleo. (riillmlelphin.) In every classroom visited there 
was evidence of oinK.rtunlty for .some diolcc of activity hy the cliiMrea • * • 
There was a genuine desire on the jiart of the teachers to allow children to 

give expression of Ideas and feollngs through the material that was available 
(Springfield.) 

TV hen a child is set in the midst of a scientifically planned en- 
vironment the teacher finds that— 

prolileius arise tlirough the use of materlala which demand thought on the 
part of^^the elilld. After Individual experiment, the child may join a small 
group on a larger project or the teacher may relate bis Isolated result to a ' 
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larger whoh*. For exainiilo, one clillil iniiy Itc nuikliijr n boat nnd nnotlicr a 
train. Itulldln^ a dork for (he boat and rmuiiri'.; train tra<ks out on the dock 
that freluht ina.v l)o transixirteU tiivrs the cliild a more coinpleto idea 
trnn.sFKirtatlon and also enables the child to relate his Ideas to the ideas of 
.the proup. (\Vlnche.ster.) 

Many more teachers would modify their procedure but are — 

retarded hy the lack of materials, the adjiistmojit of old materials to new 
Ideas, the strupple of comhininp freedom with order, and the inniiapement of 
a (‘lass in throe pronjis with uniformity In each prnup. Those who make out 
a itrnprani usually had it hard to plan situations in which children are free to 
ho intellectt^lly active. (I'hlladelphla.) 

Modern methods of Instruction empha.size children's need to do errailvc work 
in order that they may learn to think. Kneh child should have ninny oiijmr- 
tmdlies to flml out whether or not his thliiklnc has been clear and honc't and 
his inforination adecpinte to meet the imilileins Involved. (Itadiinr.) 

('hildren arr expected to work out their own problems and ask for help when 
it is iieedetl and can be received without Interferirip with the ripbts of oihers, 
( Swarllunore.) 

In a democratic .scluxd the teacher is one of the most inllncnti:il laembHs ..f 
the prouji and Is responslhle for pivinp her suppesrloiis. Ibu spo j< nniy t.ic' 
and must herself be a fidlowi-r at certain times. When she' does all the plali- 
nlap, selectinp of materials, tools, and metlnwls for acconiplishiup thiiips, imc 
ehanpes tlie school situation from a demoerney fo an antocr iey. ( Itndiior.)^ 

Thft problem project — 

bus hoen ii.s^'d In the kinderparten since its bepiniiinp. (.Mnapbis.) 

I’nless ehllrlrcn Jiave^^jiO oiiyorttudty to ln‘piti a prohlcm, leavi* it lor a wldU* 
and come back to It. they are deprived of om' of the most valuable moaiis for 
evaluatlnp their nhlllty to jdan and execute, and for realizinp the need of 
prenter Information and skill. Working on problems wbieh can be loft from 
day to day also helps children to, develop a loaper allenlion simii. so ihai the 
txnnsltlon from play to work prows naturally out of their ever.vd.a.v c\|u'rieMeeH. 
(Radnor.) 

The dictated, formal t.vix> of activity must I)*' substituted liy social activi(ic.‘« 
where there is phmninp and exoeuttons of plans and where investipations ami 
e.\pei;^'nces made ip school, liome, street, ami pla.vpnaind are ndated. (.Spini- 
ford. ) ' 

IIK.U.TH 


While the, health of the children has always been recoornized as 
one of the main objectives in the kindergarten, often the means for 
obtaining: this objective have been mainly a matter of providinfr 
Avholesome environment and equipment. Commendalion is al\va>^ 
given for well-planned and beautiful rooms. 

Certain et^rlier surveys use the tetm “physical education” as 
synonymous with trainihg in physical control. They contain such 
statements as — 

Wherever the kindergarten falls t» cultivate forward looking physical and 
mental control it Is open to criticism. (8t. Louis.) 
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Certain teachers are commended because their children denion- 
stniled that — 

In tliose uniiH's 111 wliloh flio imritosi* was nvowcdly to pliysk'nl cotifryl 

tliiTf wns noitiailr in tiie plnyint: of llie Konie an elTort toward more complete 
nnd ncfurnto control. (St. Louis.) 

(lame.s have always been eiuj)ha.si/ed in the kinderprarten as a 
iDoan.s for prjjinjn^ hesilth. Siniph' activity ^ame.'^nre excellent, but 
liiphly organized <;ame.s and panies in larpe proup^f demand a pfreat 
(.leal of inliMtitiou trout youiip children. A hiph depree of 

or;:iiiiizntiim cjm diily be jiistltled *\vht‘ii it I'ome.s a.s an oiitarowlh of the 
iuforiiiitl oruan i/.iiiion whlrli U n natural consi’iinoMci' of free jday wltli ma- 
lyials. t..yx, Orwinizalion that i-roiviaN n. l.nihl ni>oii sa.-h f.miulaliuiis 

l.riii^ with U an ind<T>iaudliiK on the i.art of the chlldrni which ‘iisures co- 
oi‘'T!i:ivu and |>arliciiiallon. (Stamford.) 

.Miiicliiiif; (lot's not !.ivc tlie frt'cdoin of iiiovciarnl and vlijorous (•xt*rclsc.<s 
whiil) fliildrtm neid. Eacli child has to rcKUlalp Ills step to the .s|t‘p of the 
cliild .iu.st alK'iid, cist* lie will tread on Ills heels, or full hi hind, • and ihenby 
leave a ;;a|i in the line. If he falls behind and tries to ealeli up lie lo.se.s tJlie 
rliyihiii mid :lius ( veii iliis value of tlie e.vcMcise is jeopardized. I.ltlle cliildrcn 
iM'ed to walk, run, .skill, lioji, elnii Ihelr hands, swini; tlpdr arms, nml whirl ' 
nliuiii. ami (bey iiird s|.,„.,. i„ wliicb to -et llie f„ll beiieiit from llio.»o actlvl- 
lies. ( KiL'linioiul.) ^ ^ 

Only tlio most r(»r(‘nt siirvt^y.s tlji* l<»llo\vin^ typo 

tioiis for lioaltii work: 

Since tin- piirjMise of physical e(hic.itinii Is a iiintler of provldinj: nctivlllcs 
for briior i.hysiciil )hia;r. -Uk' uniticaiiou of objm lives and nctiviti(‘s in 
jiIiyMc.,1 edncatioii and Imalth education w.mld l.e desirable. (Sitriiictield, i 

'i’hi.s kind of edip’ation vould include 

aciiMUes for llie dcveIo|.iiieiil of rialdts. approeialioiis, and alliimle.s iii rc«t 
slecii. food, clennlincss, and the like iliru will produce llie nm.ximuui of health 
lor (liildreii of tliis mre. ( Spi iiioficld. 1 

lliiouph this kind of phy.‘'ical education the kintlerparton 

prt.lccis the pui.irs liealih and practices liini in the liahits of health. (Hones- 

\ ^ i 

"lIic value of outdoor life for younp cltildrcn has been reeopnized 
by many individual tonebers in all the systems surveyed, btit there 
scorns to have been little, if any, deHnite provision made for it either 
in the cour.se of study or in the .selection of (Equipment. Several 
surveys state that although “sjiace and facilities for outdoor ac- 
tivities are very limited, almost every kindorpnrten imikes some 
attempt in the matter of excursions.” ^naltjinoiv.) Many toacliers 
make fi.se of sncIi (yiportunities as are available and arc “very con- 
scientioiis about keeping the children out of doors for’* a fail half 
liour in addition to walks and excursions.” (Winche.ster.) Wher- 
Qj'cr excursions have been considered an important part of the 
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curriculum teacliers have found that they ‘‘prove valuable as an edu- 
cational objective and as a health measure.” (Philadelphia.) 

More provisions for outdoor activities should be made bccau^ they 
“are undoubtedly amonji the most valuable in the traininp^ and de- 
velopment of younji children.” (Baltimore.) If such opportunities 
were provided tliere m>uld be fewer places of ^\iiich the followintr 
comment could be made : 

Fine October weather found the playgrounds apparently nimost entirely 
nbatid<}i)ed in favor nf schoolroom exercise. (Watertown.) 

LANGUAGE 

Another phase of kindergarten education which has received 
much attention in the surveys i.s training in the use of language. 
Primary teachers used to consider .spohtabeous conversation one of 
the greatest, mistakes of the kindergarten, because the habit of talk- 
ing “withoitt raising hand” (Philadelphia) persisted after. the 
children went into the first gi ade. Now they, as well as kindergarten 
teachers, consider free oral language one of the essentials for develop- 
ing ideas, 

One reason why working out large social projects is considered so 
valuable is because — 

much rcnl convcr.sjilion about the cliildrcu’s iiilcrc.sts Is ncoes.siiry to ciiiible 
the teacher and childreu to select real problems or to know where and how 
to 4n(l material for their solution. (.Swurthmore.) 

Through conversation children also — 

learn to viiluo accurate thinking and the correct use of langu:]ge, InclmMag the 
choice of words, clear eminclalion, and correct prominclatlon. given in a ideas- 
ant voice. ( Swart hmrro.) 

Conversation is e.specially important — 

for a foreign group of children who have a more vital need for oral expre.sslou 
than any other iictlvlfy the kindergnrten offers. (Stamford.) 

It Is the teacher's function to create situations which will supply incentive 
and motive for free onil expression on the part of tI»o Aildrcn. When .she 
gets thl.s, she may then gradually correct the eblld's English, encourage him 
In the ase of complete sentences in talking, ami help him la hi.s choice of 
words and cxpressioiis. (Richmond.) ^ 

Teaching English mainly through sopgs, rhymes, and s.torios is 
criticized as being valid only if the children ‘‘ have sulTicicnt expeni- 
ence with actual things to give these words real meanings,” (Rad- 
nor.) Recent studies of children’s vocabulnries-i^ 

indicate a nee<l for giving vital experiences to children so ns to provide the 
Ideas for which the ordinary word symbols stand. It would probably be Illumi- 
nating and profitable for the teacher to find out Just what the children's 
Images are in relatlo^,^o the songs, rhymes, ahd stqries they repeat. 

^(Radnor.) 
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Conversation periods seem to be most effective when the children 
are — ^ 

divided Into small groups on the basis of language ability. This suggestion 
applies not only to the work with foreign children, but also to kindergartens 
where there is a large range In the maturity of the children. Breaking the 

entire number up Into small groups for oral conversation enables all the 

children to take part. (Winchester.) 

Conversations carried on in .such groups — 

mayilead in a natural fashion to group 'composition In the form of stories 

about pictures, descriptions of excursions, letters to absent playmates, etc. 

(Richmond.) 

Children also c.xpress their ideas of the life around them through 
iepresontati\c play, fhosc plays should be carried on ** in connec- 
tion with their manual occupations ” to help them “ give fuller and 
tnier e.\pres.<u)n to the ideas and relations involved ” in all their 
work. (Richmond.) Through conversation and representative play 
the kindergarten j)rotects children's *' language from warping, coi>- 
taminating influences, and make.s correct language common instead 
of uncommon.*' (Hone.?dale.) ^ 


READING 


There are several divergent opinions about the use of visual word symboL 
111 klnderg;irten. Some educators foe! that it is unwise to use any it all unless 
a chdd a.sks for a specific one which is nece.s.snry for his particular play or 
work. Others feel that near the end of the semester it Is advisable to give 
the children who are about to be promoted to the first grade some preparation 
for thg Work In reading. For tliaT nva'^on each child Is encouraged to learn the 
.Signs for Ills name and cerliiiii labels in the .sidiool and neighborhood. Other 
kindergarten te.achers feel t lint the most mature children In the oldest group 
who Indicate .a readiness to profit by printed symbols m.ay bo given some 
deflnlle orgunlzinl experiences, probably enough to road the signs suggested 
above oud stories which they tlu*inselv«'s have made ui» about their own group 
experiences. (Radnor.) 

It would .seem that any city reciuiring reading or word recogni- 
tion in the kindergarten must give a very clear and satisfactory 
answer to the question, ‘What is the total result?’ Is it worth the 
expenditure of time required?” (Watertown.) 

This same survey reports that when primary teachers were — 

asked what wn.s accomplished (In reading in the kindergarten) they answered 
usually In general terms, such a.s knowing how to follow a Wne of print; what 
is meant by the terms word, sentence, etc. ; how to locate a word In a known 
sentence. Altogether the prodnet seems very small except In the case of 
unusually bright children. 

This survey also suggests tha^t it wouj^ be well to — 

let the matter of beginning reading be determined by maturity of pupils, and 
teach reading only to those who show competence. Before Introducing reading 
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be sure that fundamental steps have been laid, such as a wide acquaiutance 
with picture books, rich first-hand environmental exi>erience.s. and abundant 
use of oral language. (Watertown.) 

I 

LITERATURE 

Certain surveys emphasize the value of picture books in develop- 
ing language ability and a love for literature. 

A well-chosen library of iiit4ure books, attractively arranged In a secluded 
corner of the kindergarten, is a great stimulus to an interest in books. The 
library corner, together with the conversation and story ]>erio(ls in the 

kindergarten, is much more Important as a basis for reading habits in the 

grades than is any amount of word recognition that is procured try drill 
on sight symbols. (IladnoV.) 

In one kindergarten a child — 

brought his Stevenson’s diild’s (Jnrdcn of Ver.ses to school, and the 
teacher read the rliildron some (»f tlie iH>ems, and they found that one 
said “ A birdie with a yellow bill.” They showed otlier poems, saying, 

“This is about 4he wind”; and another child said “Way over there it 
tells ahout the little shadow.” This Is the very best pro]>aration for 

first-grade reacfthg. The stories aud poems that the children become familiar 
with in the kindergarten through oral language arc seen by them In another 
form on the printed page, and they become inltuesfi'd in the symbols that 
say these same words that they know and love so well. ( Winchester.) 

AME;RICANIZATldN 

Certain surveys ]/oint out tlie many contributions the kinder- 
garten makes to Americanization. Visiting tbe chiVlren's homes 
is a — 

veryilmportant phnse ctf kindorRarten wtirk. and the work heiiiK done among 
the foreign women lx partleulnrlj- elTociive in umtters of hygiene. (Winches- 
ter.) Health couditiou.s lu the home and malnutrition C4ill for great skill 
In the cooi)oration of the home and kindergarten. (rhllu4clphlu.) 

The Hawaii sun'cv states that — 

• » 

the comniissiou is convinced, after a cnrefnl study of the conditions which 
ohtain in the Islnuds, that no more important single step in Anierlcnni7.inK 
the children of the foreign horn can he taken than in tl»e cslnhllshincnt of a 
kindergarten or kindergartens in every sotlleinent in the territory. (Hawaii.) 

Americanization problems can not be confined to children of 
foreign parentage, although “different nationalities in a school 
increase the difficulty of modifying the curriculum to the needs of 
the children.’^ (Philadelphia.) All children need help and guid- 
ance in the “cultivation of right habits of social adjustment.” 
(Baltimore.) 

The kindergarten has always emphasized (the development of these habits) 
In such a way that educators regard It as the best grade in our school systems 
for Americanitatlon work. (Radnor.) 
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Right habits of work and social cooperation must b6 established 
early. 

If clilldron aro not ^augbt how to aa'cpt responsibility early in their 
school life, they must be taught to do so later. This puts them at a great 
disadvantage, ns they have to break old habits as well as estnitlish new ones. 
(Swarthmorc.) 

NATUkE STUDY 

Nature study is mentioned in tlie surveys as an essential phase 
of the eurrictihim hut one which is not always given enough atten- 
tion. ^o <levclop in children an appreciation of nature and an 

interest in nature plienoinena it is necessary tliat — 

% 

concrete esi)ericnces slionld l)e obtained (1) tbrougb excursions; (2) through 
respon>ildlitic‘s for the care of tlowt'r.s, veget aides, and pets, observing their 
developnieni and iK'culiar characteristics. (.Stamford.) 

As a means of developing an appreciation of nature the excursion^ 
seems to have been used more than the o[)portunity to care for plants 
ami animals. ‘•Comparatively few kindergartens have children’s 
gardens, though seed planting in window bo.xes is eomnion.” 
(Philadelphia. > Still several surveys report that teachers have — 

atteau'tcd to de\olop a ^love of nature in llie cliildren by making the greatest 
posslhlo use of sucli facilities as are at Imud. (I’liiladelphia.) 

The care of living tldngs is one of tlie most valuable experiences a child can 
have and l.s the best kind of nature study. ( Windiest er.) 

While (lie care of tlie siliool garden during the summer months presents 
dilficultieS; tliere are (juickly nlnturiiig tiowers ami vegctaldes • * • which 

may be gathered iH'fore the el use of school. (Winchester.) 

(bddfisii and canary birds, and iti the spring rabldls and chickens, arc pets 
that raay.be cared for by the cliildren. (Winchester.) 

MUSIC 

Comments on the work in music are conspicuously absent in the 
kindergarten sections of most survey reports. The few comments 
that are made indicate, that more •attention should be given to this 
phase of the curriculum. 

Wliile a few teachers show “ unu.sunl ability in music ” (Stam- 
ford), the value of nil musical experience is — 

rtctcrnilued by the teaclier’s ability to select appropriate musical material of 
’the right quality and quantity • • • and the use of this material In rais- 
ing the standnrd.s of children's work, in giving opportunity of creativity in 
music and in habits of correct rendition. (Stamford.) 

There seem to be many kindergartens which deserve the following 
criticisms: “There was no evidence that definite principles were 
formulated to guide teachers” (Sta^i^jord) in the selection of musical 
material or methods of tcachingT' When the songs are long— 

the tendency of tbe^acber is to focus attention and effort ,on teaching the 
words to the neglect of the far more Important elements — musical tone and 
accurate pitch. (Richmond.) 
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Parallel with the teaching of a few simple songs there should be some definite 
work In ear training and voice placing. (Illclimond.) 

To do this skillftilly teachegl need help in fpnniilntin*: (heir own 
methods for teaching music. 

The method of technique involved in securing (desired). jichievement.s for 
children who are experiencing difiieulties. ns well ns f..r children who know 
how to sing, should be clearly stated fin the course '"of study). (Stamford.) 

Children should do a great deal (>f individual singing in the kindergarten and 
first grade. Only In this way can children heeoiae imlc]»enden( in learning 
melody and rhyme. ( Winchestc*r.) 

FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

Manual activity seems to liave been taken for «rianted ns only a 
few mentions of this work are found in tlie survc*ys examined and 
most of tho.se are connected with some other pha.-so of the (li.sciissions. 

Drawing and ehij modeling are f.irins of e<-i miation which deserve a larger 
share of attohtion than they have bet-n given in the past. (Richmond.) 

Emphasi.s in art work — . . 

as ill other subjen-ts, should be placed on the dcvclopnicnt of children, and 
the product of the child .should he evaluated on a Imsls of what he gains 
through doing rather than on the finished form. (Stamford.) 

Art work that ha.s meaning and purpose to the child and results in a product 
that satisfies hi.s need and dovedops his artistic ability to the highest point 
possible, merits approval in klnd(»rgnrtcn learning. (Stamford.) 

There is — 

ample motive for design In su<-h minor projects as making of room decorations 
for festival occasloa.s, the mCiking of Christmas presents, vuleutines, May bas- 
kets, Easter cards, etc. (Richmond.) 

It is through work with materials — 

In which the objects made are familiar and Interesting, the motive strong, the 
materials and process suited to the children’s technical skill, that children of 
6 or 6 years of age acquire the ability to attack problems In ntnstnicllon and 
representation and to work them out with relative independence. (Richmond.) 

Habits of thrift, orderlines.s, respon.slbllit.v in care of material, as well as 
Initiative and lnde|>endence In work, are the outcome of this type of Industrial 
and fine arts teaching. (Stamford.) 

^ SUMMARY 

The feindergarten curriculum is changing rapidly and must con- 
tinue to change so as to produce a much larger fund of scientific in- 
formation to use as a basis for judging children’s activities. 

There is still a great lack of common understanding among kinder- 
garten teachers about the objectives of kindergarten education. The 
curriculum must provide exi)erieqpes which will bring desirable 
changes in children’s thoughts, feelings, and actions. 

^ The need for constructive thinking is being more and more empha- 
sized. This kind of thinking is necessary not only for mai^ual 
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activities and orijrinal <rames but also in making right social 
adjustments. 

Ideas are necessary for constructive thinking. The kindergarten 
must, therefore, furnish a u-oalth of valuable first-class experiences as 
a basis for the.se ideas. 

There have been many criticisms of Icindergartens because some 
children have acquired wrong attitudes in regard to .school work. 
This need not occur, becau.se children IjJi^to be held up to the be.st 
that IS in them. They rejoice in their growth in power and accom- 

pli.shinent when high standards are aftnined while doing interesting 
thing.s. ^ 

Children need not only opiiortunities for learning to appreciate 
goo,l workmanship, the value of tools and materials, but also oppor- 
tunities for developing appreciation of the beauties and wonders of 
nature. 

All children need help in developing right behavior in relation to 
their coniimnions. The spirit of fair play is the active principle in 
sympathetic appreciation of the work and abilities of others. This 
spirit IS greatly increased by working and playing with others and in 
rejoicing in group pleasures and succes-ses. 

Habit formation is a fundamental part of education. Children 
have establi.shed many habits before they enter kindergarten. These 
are the foundation upon which the kindergarten must build. 

Newer methods of procedure in the kindergarten emphasize the 
need for informal and creative work in place of formal work dictated 
by t lie teacher to large groups of childreiw The problem project 
method has been used by some teachers ever since kindergartens were 
established. More teachers would ii.se it if they were not handicapped 
by lack of equipment, the struggle to combine freedom with order 
the management of large classes of children, the difficulties involved 
in so planning work that children may have opportunity .to be 
intellectually active. 

While the kindergarten has always recognized the need for keep 
mg children healthy, it is only recently that the surveys have sug- 
gested a closer relationship between physical education and health 
education. 

Games for little children should not be highly organized except 
when the organization has been built up out of the children’s own 
informal play or work. Outdoor activity and excursions are recog- 
nized as es.^ntial from a health standpoint as well as from an educt 
tional ^andpoint. Unfortunately the lack of physical apparatus for 
small children limite the opportunities for giving them the activities 
most conducive to the best mental and physical development 

Greater emphasis is now being placed upon the teaching of Ian- 
gua^ to small children. Free conversation in the kinderga^n used 
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to be frowned upon by primary teachers, but now they as well as 
kinder^rarten teachers realize that oral lansruafie is essential in the 
development of ideas. Real conversation enables teacher and chil- 
dren to select work necessary .for children's development as well as to 
establish ri<rht habils in the use of English. Recent studies of chil- 
dren’s vocabularies indicate a need for greater care in fiivinji^ children 
ri"ht concQpts for the words they use in sonir, story, and rhyme. As 
every child slumld be »rivcn the opportunity to express his ideas, it is 
advisable to conduct as much of the lanj^uaire work as possible in 
small "roups. . 

There is a diversity of opinion about the use of visual woi’d 
symbols in the kinder"arten. While many ufiree that under certain 
conditions it is well to trive children the opportunity to be"in reatl- 
iiig, they also airrce that wliatever is done along this line must be 
done informally and must he develo[)ed in rrdation to the children's 
group experiences. .\ny city re(|uiring reading in the kindergarten 
should make sure that the advantages gaincil are worth tin lime 
required. 

It is very apparent that more picture books ai(^ needed in the 
kindergartens. Through acquaintance with books and the develop- 
ment of a love for them children may develop a ilesire to learn to 
read. These attitudes toward books and their u.se arc invaluable 
prc])aration for iHtT'wtHdc in the lirst grade. Such aciiuaintance 
also helps children to devemp a love for literature.* Consequently, 
the books placed in the kindergarten library should contain examples 
of the best in children’s literature. 

The kindergarten has always umlerstood the necessity for begin- 
ning Americajiization with the very little chihlren. Through em- 
phasizing the need for vi.siting the children and their mothers in 
their homes, as well as through the classroom activitie.s and the teach- 
ing of English, the kindergarten helps to give children of foreign 
■ parentage something like a fair start. •' 

In most kindergartens the teachers have used whatever oppor- 
tunities they had to help children appreciate the beauty and wonder 
of nature. Because it has been difficult to have children care for 
gardens and pots most of the nature study work has Ix'en «lonc‘ while 
taking children on e.xcursions. Although this is a valuable method 
of developing a love of nature, it is not as* valuable ns giving the chil- 
dren the opportunity to care for plants and pets. 

Comments upon music in the kindergarten are conspicuously inea- 
• ger in the survey reports. While some kindergarten teachers have 
unusual musical ability, most 'of them need a great deal of guidance 
in the selection of suitable musical material for kindergarten chil- 
dren and in developing proper methods for presenting the work. 
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Such conum-nta as are made in the surveys about manual activities 
are usunlly connected with other phases of the discussions. This 
work depends so lar^^fly upon the equipment and supplies available 
that criiicisrii of the type of art work done by the children sufr^rests 
I liticisni of the materials snp|)lied. Real art work is"jtlways the ex- 
l>ies.don of an idea. XJierefore, the opportunity uiven children for 
<i(ti\it^\ in this litdd must be based on tlicir needs and e.xpcriences, 
and the icsiills should be valued accordin'; to what children gain 
fiom the activity rallier than by their finished products. Proper 
t<H»Is and materials aiv considered essential for pWl art work. 
( ertain suggest i(»ns alxmt them ar^i given on page 9. 


Chapter IV 

PRKPAR.ATION, SUPERVISION, AND PROFESSIONAL 
GROWTH OF TEACHERS 

The tearluT i.s (In* determining factor in the education of young 
' hililrcn. 'J’lie kindergarten room may be ideal, the equipment np 
to .standard. aii<l llie ciirricnlum well planne.l by a competent siiper- 
VI.MU-. hut it the teacher does not measjire tij) to her opportunities 
the work with tlie children will not bring results winch couhl be 
accepted as gno.l pi epuration for late.r .school woik or for living in 
a well-ivgulat('(l home. 

TRAINING OF TEACHERS 

As a group, kimh'rgarton teachers have, had fully as much prej>a- 
rution for tlieir work a.s the teachers in the other grades of the 
elementary .scIich.I.s. “ Normal training of the teachers is almost uni- ' 
fofm” (Philadelphia), while, there are also many college graduates 
anu)iig kindei gart(*u teiuJicrs and some who have done graduate work. 

Kindergarten directors are usually required to have two years’ 
training in a recognized normal school, or training school giving 
kindergarten course^ but the same amount of preparation is not 
always required of assi.stants. The fact is commented upon unfav- 
orably in a number of surveys because the-^ 

usp of unlriitiHMi asKlaUuts Is detrimentol to tlje work. (Baltimore.) 

KinderKnrif^n aasistants ahouli) have the same tratnlag as the directors of 
kindergartens. The committee strongly recommends that the present training 
quaimcatlons for appointments of kindergarten assistants be raised to the 
training gualiflcailons miulred of the kindergarten directors. (Stamford.) 

One of tiul' important funetjons of the kindergarten is to prepare 
children to do the work prescribed for the first grade. If the kinder, 
garten is to fullfill this function the teachers must be thoroughly 
acquainted with primary principles and activities. The way most 
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often leconimended for fjivinj; teachers the necessary insight for 
this work is to give them their training — 

iu uoniial sclxK'ls fur both kinderi;>irten mid primary work, so that the kliider- 
pirtfu teacher will know prinmry work and the primary teacher will niidcr- 
stand kindergarten work. (Winchester.) 

Ihovision slioiild he made in normal schools — 

for n course of study which will deiliiilely recognize tin* kindergarten primary 
liroldeni os one uinl tlic .sana*. (iMiiladcIpiiia.) 

NEED OF .SUPERVISION 

There have alway s been yvide differences jn teachers' imdersittnfl- 
ing of the aims of ediieulion and in their “clearness of iiercept ion of 
(lie (lelinite means of reaching a definite edunftional end.” (.St, 
honis.) This vague nmler.standiil^ of objectives tind methods seems 
to be due largely to lack of proper guidance. In many place.s there 
is little “evidence that definite ]>rinciples were formulated to guide 
teachers” (Stamford) in the .seleetion of eiirrici^lmii matciial or of 
teaching methods. ^ 

'rite repoiTs sliow that kindergarten teachers are “anxious (o give 
their children e.\|'ei’ieiice which will he of value to them” (Hadnor 
Township), and “ui'e intelligently eager for help and desirous of 
moving forward in the right direction.” (Phihulclphia.) 'Pliev 
roali/e that — 

it Is i*s.st»iitinl (Imt q coriw of siiiH'rvisors Ik* soleetcMl to work with tlu' 

principiils und teudiors in briiiKiug up Htamlards arul in luon^ ( lost^ly (otinll- 
anti .slandnrdizinj^ work If iuiy inatorial pro|i:ri\<s fur tlio sclmnls iv a 
wholo Is to lx* (Italtiinon*. ) 

There is often a grave “ danger of haphazard, unsound, and detri- 
mental iiroccdure (when) there is no e.xpert leadership in the newer 
lines of work.” (Watertown.) 

A supcrvi.sor is especially needed to give assistance in selecting 
o.\i)criences, materials, and methods of instruction where — 

there ia no prescribed course of study, (lialtioiore.) It is in planning ami pre- 
senting a uinderu course of study that th^ greatest help from the .supervisor 
is needed. It is too much to exiieot that teachers ami principals will tie able 
to bring nliout the needed changes in curriculum and teaching procedure 
without such help. (Watertown.) Wlth'nn cfflcteiit supervisor to direct tliein, 
a woman of experience in both kindergarten and primary grade teaching, 
most klndcrgartners would l>e capable of modifying ai)d reconstmeting their 
methods to conform with the best type of niodern practice. (I^hniond.) 

Becatise kindergarten teachers need help in many specific lines of 
activity they — 

should not be supervised by one who Jias not had kindergarten training. 
(Winchester). 

Bopervlslon should be given by one who is in sympathy with modern educa- 
tional Ideals, and who is well trained and qoallfled to help [a] group. of* 
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l>liul*TKnr(i‘n tt-acliers desiring,' in itokitss frrmi tlii'lr prfsxutt standard to a 
liigluT om*. (Staiufnrd.) 

The survey .stuffs roco^^nize that one supervisor for the kinder- 
^jurteii ami elementary depnrtmenis is ideal, liiu they also realize 
liiat it is clillicult — 

. (n sf« inv u suirn-visor who has Jiiid t-xpcrieiue from llie kimk-rnarlen U. the 
sixlh Kriido. iiulusivf. (tViufl><»^l('r ■ 

Fortunately — 

Miin r\ isiiiii nl liu‘ kiiah istmtiMi hy u siKt-dal suiiorvlsor does not lend to 
i-nluto ilio kiinh-rfiarieii. if 11.,. saau- educuttoiial priiK-y.les i>revuil In the 
kni.|...uMrloi. ami ,Mim..ry ^-nidos. ( WiiScI vstor. ) r,.i.f..renn.s h. l „ kinder- 
wm-i, suiKTVis.r 1111.1 ilie priiiiury suiMjrvlsur are uecx-ssurfio keep the work 
iiiiiliisi when (liero me iwo su|H.*rvis^s for these deiiurlineiils. ( Wineliestor.) 

'riiere slioiifrl also he freijiient ‘-eonfeivuces with the jrroiips of 
kindei^uirteit and tirst-oimle teac-hers.” (Wiiiche.ster.) 

rHOPE.SSlONAL GROWTH OF THE TEACHERS 

’I'lie snpnvisor is res|)onsil)le to a larjre extent for the profes- 
-loinil ofowlh of teachers iin.ler her char^re. Tlii.s is especially 
|ioinled out in a .survey wliicli slates that — 

III.' iiillu.ii. i. .11 II. is Mair (suporvixiiy , w.is evideiued hy the relatively Jaree 

niiinher .d l.-u.-I.ris who have uiid.-riukeii further pisif.-ssionul Iruliiiue 
t.Spriiiiihcld. ) 

.School aiithorilies and the supervisor run materially help teaeher.s 
111 oblainin^^ Miitahlo o])|)ortuiiitit»s for study. 

Kxtensmn e.-ursi's f..r i.tofessioiml slimulation uiid for an a'd In eurrlcuhiiu 
iiiukiiiu .slH.uld he onvied yearly. (Siumf..rd. ) There are a iiui.iher of aeliool 

sjs(e„,.s whu-t. iimk.. it a priuiiee I.. s,.„d re df their teuehera to selnml eaeh 

sumirn r. the h..ar<l paying part or nil of their exiH-nsos. (Uh-hniond.) 

N()t only arc teachers hikinfi; .summer courses, attendimr erade 
ineetin.rs a,,dstipervis()r eonferefices, but in tuany placas thVlmve 
Nvoll-estahlished clubs for .study with mutual helpfulnes.s. The 
fecommemlations eiven in the siirx eys siifr^rost that the forward trend 
in these orj-amzations is towani the lundeijrurten-primiiry type. 

A kliiilerfciirlen-prliiiary ass.H.|atinn .^liould ho orK«niz..d to fosfor prof.N- 
•sh mat s,, V t Of interest h, work, to offer opportui.il lea for Rrowth of teaei.era 
.roimh lulereluinse of ideas. ,o «lv,. s|re,.«II, to requests for lm,.rove 

In some pluee.s the purely “kindergarten cluhs ” have l>een broad- 
ened in hy “mvitniji the first-/rrade teachers to beeoine mem- 
bers aLso.” (Springfield.) 

J[n those pluees where most of the teachers have been trained in 
iMrt^uistitutions ,the introduction of outside teachers might bring 
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SUMMARY 

The sucffss of uri}' kiiider^^artcn depends uj)on the (eaeher. Kin- 
dergarten directors are required to have us much preq)ariition for 
their work as lencheVs in I lie other grades of tlie priniuy scliools, 
but the same amount f)f preparation is not always rwpiired of the 
assistant teachers. Both director and assistant teachers should have 
at least two years of professional study in u rc.cognized normal school 
or institution giving kinilergarten courses. Many l>indergarteu 
teachers are college graduates and some have done graduate work. 

As kindergarten and ])riinary teachers should know the work of 
both grades, it is considered highly <lcsirahle to have both gronp.s of 
teachers receive their tniining in institutions which recognize the 
kindergarten-primary prOhlem a.s one. 

The survey reports indicaie that most kindergarten teachers are 
eager for .sympathetic supervi.sion. They luulerstand that wise su- 
pervision is an essential help in selecting activities, materials, and 
methods of instruction suitabh- foi- tlic (h-v»d»ipmcni ol young i-hd 
dren in line with the best present djiy principles of education. The 
supervisorV^ guidaiue will pntbahly be most needed in delining 
standards for the curriculum. This should be done without in any 
way imposing uniformity of proeeduie ui>on teacheis or children. 

The .supervisor should he in .sympathy with nmdern oilucationiil 
ideas. She .should be well ti'aiiied in the many technical phases of 
kindergarten work, anti he thoroughly qualified to be a loader for 
the teachers under her charge. 

Teachers need eneouragement to continue their professional ^uen- 
lion. School auiliorities should olTer o.xtension courses which will 
give inspiration and help in curriculum planning. 

Other means for helping teachers in their ediicationardevclopiueiit 
are con ferencc.s, exchange of visits Jietween kinilergartim (eai'liers 
and between kindergarten and primary teachers, teachers' meetings, 
frequent classroom visits by the supervisor, and kiiulorgarten-pii- 
jpary teachers associutioi^ 


Chapter V 

THE KINDERGARTEN AS AN INTE^iRAL PART OF THE 

SCHOOL SYSTEM 

The recognition of the kindergarten as an integral part of the 
school system is set fort h in the fidlowing illuminating excerpts ; ^ 

The kliuliTaartoD was oinf eoiislderrrt a luxury. It Is new atliiiitteil le 
have Its peculiar function iu the right education of the child. No clflld who 
is of teachable mentallt}' pa&ws through a real kindergarten experience without 
living a richer life thereby. !* * * The whole chpd la put to school In the 
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(Alton.) Tin* kiiHlor^nirti'!i is i‘iKH*oriiCMl with th^ spirit and 
iMmtoDt of iHinration, niul its ijlurct Is to lu'Ip (iio rliild live his life to the* 
full in tlu» enrlii*r stnuos uf iltMelopimnf . wliu h nrt* rreoi^nized ns the nu»st 
important y»'nrs t»f the (‘Ifild's lihv 4 W Tu iieslor.) 

"J'lo* kiiidorirnrlcn n lovsrnls not mil.v :i luvrlily iinprcssioimhU* hut an (‘qiinlly 
i\*o period in tlio rlilid’< life. Tli" llr^t deninnds tin* yoiiii'^ cliild’s 
ri^lif to profeetifiii frnui nil that Tiiay ininre or lntorTi’r<‘ with noranii growth 
in liiese iinpressimuiMr Vcnrs. Tin* second nquiros tlml we make a scientific 
^‘tiidy i»l r h(* ln''linr|*. nnd cnpio iMcs dc\ i Iopin.Lr nt this pi-riod. ( Ihiltiimtre. ) 

Tin* n(»e<l »>f ninklii;^" the kindf*rirnrten a contimiofis i»art of school pru(‘eUure 
is ^cmrally accepted hy lendin?: educators, wlio h«‘]i('fe that <'<liieation Is eoii- 
tiniions ;rco\vth. Tilt* same ntoflern i‘(lucati(inril tlieory must Iv applied to 
klndcrj:;ir(en tf*achin;:. and cnntiime titronirhont the "ra<les. if this conthndty 
Is to he pre.s;erved wiilioni waste to a school system ( Sprin;rfleld. ) 

'I he prartieo of placing n-year-old rhildren in a primary class 
insloip! of a lcimi(‘ro;ar(en is a s(M-ions liandicap to tlioir develop- 
ment and '^'can not l>e ju^tirun! on any ^oounds/’ (Sparta.) Wlier- 
evor a — 

Ite^iuners’ elnss is siil»s:f H iped for a kinderpirlen the yoTTtiprer . children are 
placed in (he same room as tlie first ^rrade and ooascHiuetitly receive very 
Id ill' utteniioa. li is (rive that they are les.si»as in phonies, rcHdini^, 

and sonu* woik, bill. t>u the \\ln>l(*, they an* idle most of the time, 

thus jic(|uirinK had habits Ijahiis of dawdliii.t: ami inattention. The plan 
l.s wrnii^ in tliat it is n<d based ipion tin* modern eonc(*ption <if education 
as a proc(*ss of ilevelopmeni rather tli:m a syst('m of inceimnieni Irniiiinir. 
Inst ni(*l ion from bo(iks eoiiu's l.i4»*r In sehool lift'. Tin* kindergarten oiioiih the 
'•Id I»l s eyes i o J he world al)ont liiin. (Spurlad 

'J'hc kindcro;artcn — ^ 

has not only hcen ^reiicrally accepted ns a part (»f the city scluxd .system through- 
out the country, hut the insistence* of the demand has resulted in a marked 
lnfT(*ase in Slate loclslation In favor of kindergartens inalntalncMi by public 
funds. (Hnltimnriv) 

INFLUENCE OF THE KINDERGARTEN ON THE PRIMARY GRADES^ 

11m* value of the kf?u!(.*rgnrteii in a scdiool system is by no means confined 
to the work done in the kindergart(*n itself, ltt>wever, even as tf prev?htIou 
of failures later on. One of Its gr(*atest values lies in Its sugge.sllons for right 
ineUmds in the grad(*s-tt> follow. Us methods are rig|it ln*^*ause they arc based 
upon tlio eoiiieptloii that eiluentlnn Is something nmn* than a^meebnnleal sya- 
lem of (raining. • * • Tla*re are hundn*ds of primary scimols throughout 

the country that imve reorganized tlm customary work In the.se grades in ac- 
cordance with ti\c prlnelples !m|jll<sl in this eiuiceptlou. (Wilmington.) It 
is one of the most wdcorue l»eneflts of 8iui» a school (kindergarten) that its 
spirit and pni<*Lh*eH toiul to spread llirougli the grades, softening their fomial- 
If any is pre.sent, and sTeating in tliem the joyful .spirit life and 

ricblevcnient. ( Iloncsflaie ) 

I 

im.ATION OF THE KINDERGARTEN Ttf PRIMARY GRADES 

There Is uo Rlmr|) line In ihe educHtionnl prwwfl that divides tlie kinder- 
i^arten from the first itrndc. Edji^rntioii of Uie child la |^r<.>wtb and any bre^ 
iQ this gi-owUi lend.s to n .venknesn in our curtlculuin which seriously handi- 
caps the foundation of the next stage of doTelopment. (Stamford.) ^ 
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Certain surveys siii;jrest. t!mt one source of criticism of (he kinder- 
pirtcn hits becji (lie ren! diffiniUy cliihlren Intve luid in inakinL' (lie 
necessary changes in hal)i(s and ntti(mlcs when ‘loin^ froiltdie 
kindcre;ni(en (o (lie first grades, “('hildren (raincil in linhlls of 
initiative, independence, and earnest followinjx of active pursuits’' 
(lialtimore) in kinder<:ar(en will not ‘‘fit in (o (he forinal scheme ” 
(lialtimore) of some primary classes. 

‘‘The frap between the kin<ler<;arten and first firade is closin;^." 
(St. Louis.) The^ reports .studied indicate that the .surveyors now 
consider the kinder<;arten as an inte‘;ral part of (he sidiool .system. 
Tlie .stair for the San Kranciseo survey recommends “that the. de- 
partment of priniarv <;rade.s shall luM’cafter be called the, department 
of jiriniary and kinderpirten in.strnetion.'’ ' 

Such a iinilication of the kinderjxarten ilTid priniar y departments 

tenUs to iiitrrfdiice somettiinK of tlie lirst grade iido llie kindcrgirteii and to 
retail] sinrndliiiig of the kiiidergarlen in tlie flr^ grade. (101 I’a.so.) 'I'lie 
luost npprovisl jiraelice in kimlergarleii.s to-if.i.v Tends to Itriiig tliciii inoiv ' 
clo.st‘l.v in toiieh with tlie lirst gnnle. (Kl I’aso.) 

On the other hand, the kindeiffarten is having an “ inlluence of 
far-reaehin«; elmraeter on the aims and methods of elemontitry edn- 
calion.”' (Cohind)in, S. C.) (J renter altent ion.to the school environ- 
ment, equipment, ctirrieiihim, nietho«ls of iii.slruetion, tiiid ehihlren's 
physical need.s — 

are some of tlie results of tlie rwognitlon in tlic grades of tlie validil.v of 
the prlneiplea underlying kindergiirton nt-l ivil ie.s, that education eonies liv 
way of the elilld'.s own self-iudivity. (Coliimlila. S. tt) 

The .siiiK.'rvlsors of primary .selnads al.so realize that the adjiisiiiuMil can not 
be made unless the first-grade .schools put off iiniiatiirat roruialit,v uinl 
restraint, and Introdueo more of the spirit of frw activity wliieii is eliar- 
nclerlslle of a well-organized kiml(‘rgarloii. (St. Ltniis. ) 

External chango.s, lmwi*ver, will not bring al»oiil a true iimoii. Tliat «'an 
ynly Ik* ciTeclc'd l»y a close nrtieulatloii of wan-k ami iiy kimleigai'leii mnl 
primary teachers having a deepT insight into and a liiglier -.iinuei-lalioii of 
each utlier's work. (St. Louis.) 

This idea is repcjited in almost the s'lino words in the Winchester 
rciport : 

No external inoana, such iia creating another giado. calleil a “ooiiuecliiig 
class” has ever sidviMl this proldein. The only solution is n coiirst of Study 
that 1b haned uixin the instincts and interests of yoiin^ ehlliiren rather than 
upon the teaching of the formal aspects of school subjects. (Wlnehester*-) 

A kindergarten is not nn entity, It is a link In a chain and ns such wc 
Bhouhl see to It that It will fit Into the next link. (Salt Lake Clly.) ^ 

Teachers of the first ^rado have a right to c.vpcct that children 
who have had a kindergarten training will come to them with 
abilities “not looked for in children who have not had such trailj^ 
4ig,” (Salt Lake City.) ' 
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Tlic Cleveland survey recommends — 

(hilt the wirk ol the kindergarten and of tlie lirst grade Ik* reoigaulzed k<» 
that eaeli shall have much natural play and eiieli shall have semi* s\sti'iaalie 
(raining in the fundamental social arts, (riovelaml.l 

In .some (kiiulergarteii) Hchoois successful eij .*riiiieiiis are heing tried la 
training pu]iil.s in those haldtt? wliieh will he helpful in the lirst grade and 
in fiindliarizinj' the pupils with the .simple facts of niimhcr and with the** 
use uf Imigiinge that will he helpful when tln-y hegin the formal study of 
niiinher and fhadlng. (St. Louis:) 

‘Sonx^ thfnite for xutificoiiov . — Sevenil of the sih’vcvs 

contain ilefinite sujr^c.stions for the unilicntion of kinderoarti'n and 
priiiiiify jrritde.*?. Better niethod.s of promotion and of more unilied 
eurcieiilii have alresidy been inontioiUHl in this study. lietter oinii|)- 
nieiil in the primary’ frrades is sugjrested ns another means. 

I-M?k of adeiiiiale eipiipnient and the somowlnd formal and iinK-liaiaeal ehai 
aeier of the work of Hie primary grades ojK'rate to make’ dillh ult (he close 
a«ljiis(nu‘iit of klnilergurlc'n ninl' primary work. ( W’ineliester. ) 

Training stinleiils in norninl Sehools for ho(h kindergarten and primtiry 
work, so (hat the kiiulergiirten (eaeher will know i»rimai-y work iiinl the pri- 
i«i:iry leaehfr will utnlerstand kiiidergnrten worL, Is also hrlngiug ahonl the 
right rcinllonship hctween Iho.so grade.s. ( Wincliester.) 

^ Still another way to develop unilicntion of objei'tives and metlmds 
is to hr in'; — . » 

leiiclicrs of hotli deimrliaents tog«*(her for the study of common prohh in.s. 

( Ihiltiniore.) Kimlergarteii-prininiy assoeiathm should he organized • * • 

to I'licouriige closer eoordiiiatiuii of work liciween kindergart(‘ii nml first grade. 

( Stainford.) * 

t 

Closer iinilioation may he obtained by arrnnfrin^ an exeli.in;;e of 
• visits between (eiu‘her.s. Bcsi<les>’xehtingin^ visits in their own 
' department — ' 

tlie kindergarten tea<*her should visit the primary rooiuH and tin* primnry 
teiiehcr visit the'kindergnrteti romi^ln each hiiilding, and froipient eonrereuei's 
should ho the result of this Interelmnge of visits. (Winchester.) 

Bemuse “ilierc is a growing recognition of the impoi tuiiee of a* 
elo.s* relation Between kindergarten work and primary” (St. Louis), 
nml .since the chnnf;es necessary for tlie closer arlicuh.tion of tiiesi 
' two (lepjirtnionts “require vigorous, unified central supervision, it is 
recommended that a single supervisor be put in charge of the kinder- 
gartens and primary grades.” (Cleveland.) 

RELATION OF KINPERGARTEN TRAINING TO CHILDREN’S PROG- 
RESS THROUGH- THE GRADES^ 

One of the ’fundamental causes of critieisnr given to kindergarten 
work in the surveys e.xamined is well e.xprassed iu the Clevolnnil 
survey which says that — ^ ’ 

the effects of kindergarten training are by no means dearly defined, and they 
are often regarded by primnry teachers as p| doubtful value. (Cleveland.) 
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There have been a number of studies made to find out. if possible, 
just what these effects are and several surveys quote tlicm. 

A'Study made In Kenosha, Wls., for example, based ( n the lecords nf 024 
chlldrt'n who had had kindergarten Instruction, ami 7as childron who ha«l 
entered sc1km)1 without such training, while not conclusive, suggests that (lie 
first group had fewer who were retarded in their Inter sclnml work. (Hawaii : 
Meni[»his; Columbia, S. C.) 

A more retvnt study of the effect of kindergarten in lo.sseniug the number of 
rei»eaters is thnt by a couimittee, apjmintcd in 1015, of the sup<'riiifcn(l{'M(s anil 
school boards branch of the Michigan State Teachers’ A.ssuciiilioii. iviKirliHl hy 
Berry. (Hawaii.) 

The facts regardin^j repetition, as disclosed by ibis report . si,o\v 
that — 

in the 19 towns without ^kindergarten the percentage of reis-atcrs. all gradc'^ 
consldcriHl, is 2S.7 per et^^reater than in tlie 75 towns having kiiiderg:utens : 
while in the first grade, taken by itself, the percentage of repeater.s in tla* towns 
having no kiiulergartens exceeds the towns having the kindergartens hy 09. ;• 
per ceut. (Hawaii.) 

The followin'; detailed study of the effects of kini!erf;;irteii ediiea 
tion is friven in the 3tamford survey: 

An attempt ^os made In this study h* 
training' upon the subsequent .school progre.>i 
in Stamford were divided into groups -those who hud kindergarten I raining 
nud tho.se who entered the public schoola wilhour kluderginten tr.iiniiig. li 
-Was found thnt 45 per cent of those with klnderg:\rton tnilnlng were of iiorninl 
nge, 30 jM'r cent over age, and 25 tier cent under age. Compared with this, 
the group wltlmut kindergarten training luid 3S js'r cent iinnnal age. .52 jier 
cent over age, and only 10 per cent under ago. On the hasi.s of tlie.<e ;igo grade* 
data It is evident that klildergarten atteudunce tends to ihs reasc the numlH*r 
of over-age cliildren nnd lncroa.se tlie number who arc uiidor nge. It is evlileut 
that kindergarten attendance results in earlier ynirajici* in si-hool :ind that 
this age advantage Is not entirely lost in later grades. (Stamford.) 

The above situation is slightly reversed when the rate of progress is con- 
sidered Inatond of the nge-gvade relations. Ttie group witli kindcrgarti'ii train- 
ing has 53 i>er cent of lU number making^ slow progress and ouly 7 pt*r cent 
making rapid progress comparerl with 49 per cent slow progi'es.s mid 12 iter 
cent rapid progress for the gnaip without kindergarten 1 raining. The differ- 
ences In these figures are much less than the nge-grnde differences. The eorlier* 
entrance to school of the kindergarten group probably resuUs In .some of the 
*slow progress. Since the group wltliout fc^ulergarten trnlning are quite con- 
eistently half a year or more older than tlie corresponding group with kinder- 
garten training, Uielr more rognlnr progress-may be the result of (his nddeci 
matuiity. (Stamford.) 

The survey of New Bedford shows — 

that 40.4 per cent of the pupils reaching the sixth grade, .within Htriclly normal 
age. entered school in the kinderga£tcn auhpriaury, while of tlio.se one year I 
or more beyond normal on reaching the sixth grade, only 17.fi per cent started 
In the kindergarten subprlmary. ■ (New Bedford.) 


;.s orrhih 
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^The report also states that — 

ooiupnnitivt'Iy late entrance uriquestlouably handicaps New Bedford children 
from the vory start ; a study of the figures indicates that this handicap aver* 
ages approximately a year. And the handicap continues throughout the school 
life of the (hildren, with all its serious effects on the extent of their educa- 
tion and their continuanve in schotd Into the higher grades and high scfiool. 
(New Ilodford.) , . 

o 

The Elyria survey also says (hat one — 

eause of failure in the first grade is undoubtedly the luck of kindergarten 
training for children before they enter school. His term in the kindergarten 
saves the diild a similar amount of preparation for school work in the first 
grado» (Klyria.) 

Thcsd rcjHuts present certain advantages for children who have 
had kindcrjrarlen preparation for .school work^ .but the followin*' 
(piotalion su^^iests a .need for further scientific study on this 
Question: 

The rather extensive practice of accepting in the IH grade large numbers 
of ynunger cliildreii has probably resulted from the early entrance age set 
for kinilcrg.irltms. Young children are allowed to go on into the grades with 
the exi)Oclntinu that the kindergarten work has fitted them to do so. As u 
iiinttor of faclj when kindergarten and noiikindergarteii children of th^ same 
age and intelllgciin* at the time of entering the IB grade are paired, the 
kindcrgarUMvtrnlned children who are now In the fifth grade show no nd^'antage 
either in present adileveinent or in progress tlirough the grades. ( WatiTtown.) 

- A footnote for this quotation reads: 

Tlie ihaugcs in the «‘urriculnrn of the kindergarten and primary grades, pro- 
pose<l in another .section, will doubtless bring more advantages from the kln- 
ilcrgailen as to later si'hool attainment as well as more satisfactory results 
otherwise. 

Inability to u.se the Enjiflish lanoruajre is often given as a serious 
cause of retardation. 

The kindergarten is flic best place to lieglii the removal of these language 
hnmlicap.s. Probably more can ho done In this during a kindergarten year 
than in any .subsequent year, (New Bedftrd.) 

Where a large — 

proiHirtloii of the ixvimlatiou l.s foreign borh, tlie school authorities can ill af- 
ford to w^mken the Hclnml Hystein at its most vulnerable point. (Klyria.) 

No study has yet been made of the cost. of the first-year repeaters ns com- 
imred wifli the cost of kindergartens us a prevention of rc|>ealcrs. but in view 
of Ihe ru^tny prohlems to whlrh a large percentage of repeaters give rise, there 
cun l>e little ipie.Mtlon that the preventive measure Avould eventually prove to Ue 
^ the ei'onoinlcni one. (Wilmington.)’ 

LACK OF OPPORTUNO'Y TO GO TO KINDERGARTEN 

The surveys suggest that while tRe* kindergarten is accepted i% 
theory, thei-e are many children who are not given the privilege of 
attending. There^re places in which the»6 are less than one-fdurth 
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as many children in kimlergarten as in the first grade. 'When this 
is true it — 

Indicates a lack of interest on the part of the3geiferul public ami school olti- 
cials toward the training of the child of preschool age. ( riilKidelphia. ) 

It would apiHjar that in locating kindergartens there has been no compre- 
hensive study of the needs of the various sections (of the city). Some of those 
in greatest nee«l of them have none at all. Where there is grt'iit need there is 
nnliirally little reaii/ation of tlie iHHjd. and therefore no demnml lias made it- 
self felt. This does not relieve the «hool department of the duty to look out 
for portions of the city in which the fieople do not know how to look out for 
their own interests. (Salt Luke City.) 

There should he at least one kimlergarten in every primary school. (IMiila- 
ilelphia. • 

For (his reason — 

systcnmticciTiirts should he made, through kindergarten lem'her.s.a klndergni ien 
sujicrvi.sor, ami elementary princi|)als to srs'ure enrollment of ciiililren gener- 
ally in the kindergarten, as iireparalioii for tlieir entrance into die llrst grmle. 
(.New lledford.i 

Sr.MM.VRY 

The kindergiirteii was once considered a lu.xury hut is now recoo. 
iii/.ed a.s an inijxirtunt I’ador in the educution of young children. 
Etlucattus believe that the same principles must Ik* applied to all 
education hegir\ning with the kindergarten and continuing throtigh- 
out (he gr.id^s. Only in this way can continuity of aim and pro- 
cedure he preserved without wasted energy on the part of the children 
and teachers. 

The pruVticc of placing 5-year-old children in a formal primary 
room, instead of a kindergarten, seriously handicaps their develop- 
ment. They do not have enough to do to keep them profitably busy 
and so are apt to develop h^bit.s of dawdling and inattention. Mod- 
ern education demands -a ditfi^ent type of experience for them. 
Children should he given an (^portiinity to grow rather than be 
subjected to mechanical training. 

The continued spread of this belief has resulted in a marked 
increa.se in State Icgishition in favor of kindergartens maintained 
by public fumjs. 

The hurveyors believe that one great value of the kindergarten 
lies in its suggestions for other grades in the school system. I'hey 
also believe that hundreds of primary schools have changed their 
metho«ls and subject matter be<*ause they have aceopte<l the principles 
of kindergarten education. The kin^££g»Ft^n, they l>elieve. has 
helped tci^ften formalism and tg<cr^te a joyful spirit of achieve- 
ment in many elementary schoedrooms. 

In the past, one of the greatest sources of criticism of the kinder- 
garten has been the difficulty children have had in making the 
necessaiiy changes in habits and attitudes in going from the kinder- 
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jiarten to the first grade. Tliis difficulty is rapidly growing less 
Itecuuse of the changes which have been made in both kindergarten 
and first-grade activities. Ihe most approved practices tend to 
introduce something of the first grade into the kindergarten ’and to 
retain soinctiiiiig of the kindergarten in the first grade. 

A number of dellnite suggestions have been given in the surveys 
for unifying the work of the two departments. Unification of the 
curnculnin is most often suggested a.s necessary for clo.ser articula- 
tion of the kindergarten and first grade. 

A greater amount of editcational cjuipment and a freer method 
of proceduri* in the primary grades is al.so suggested as a way of 
establishing clo.ser relationship. 

Some better plan for promoti<m from kindergarten to lir.st grade 
IS ailvocatod for many schools, 

Kimlergarton ami primary teacher.s should be trained in an insti- 
titfion giving the same preparation to both groups of teachers. 

.More ellective imiHcation of kimlergarten and primary sttper- 
vi^i.)n is ((/nsidered mre.ssury. Where there are diireien\ super- 
\isor> foffea. h dejiartment they need ‘to have frequent conferences 
about the objectives, .vtandards, and met!u>ds of both departments. - 

d’he establishment of kindergnrten-phinary clubs to study common 
|)robIeiiis is also recommended. 

W ndergarten and primuiy teachers .diould he encouraged to visit 
.each others classrooms. -Intcrclass visiting po.xsibly is one of the 
he.st ways of heliiing teachers in each department to' know the work 
of the other department. 


One fiimlamental cause for criticism of kindergarten work has 
been the la< k of knowledge of what the kindergarten really does for 
childmi. Studies of this problem have been piibli.shed or quoted in 
a iiumlmr of surveys. The opinion gath^ed from these studies is 
that children .save time by attending kindergarten as they reach the 
liigher elementary grades some months younger than do children 
who have no.t had kindergarten training. This is reported as true 
ev«>n whore some children have not maintained a normal rate of 
progres.s. It would gro4itly clarify opinion if a numl)er of scientific 
^ .'•Indies eouldtie made in this field of investigation. 

The .surveys state that in those dist.-icts where children must learn 
Kngh.sh the kindergarten undoubtedly helps them in their laier 
work becau.so they probably learn more English^ during, a year m 
kindergarten than during any subsequent year. 

'Hiere is a lack of interest in the training of prefirst gi-ade children 
on the part of the school authorities and the general public in many 
places even where the theory of the kimlergarten is accepted. On 
the oOier hand, there are now many communities in which there is 
at least one kindergarten in every primary school. Every principaK 
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supervisor, and teacher should make systematic efforts to enroll all 
children in kiiulerj:arlon as a jiropnration for their entrance into tlte 
first «:ra(le. The surveys |)re^ent iiiuiiy convincinir reasons for estah- 
lishinf^^kindei’^artens in j)laces which <lo not as yet maintain them. 

} 

Chapter VI 

'conclusions 

When the recomiiiendations found in the survevs are ^ruiipcil 
ucc6rtlin_«r to the sulijeets that are eritici/cd or comnieiKlcil. it i> 
possible to formulate certain j:; ncrali/.ati(»iis ahoiil kindeh^arteii pro 
cedurc and adiuini>tration. 'riu-e *:encrali/,ations have been nioyc 
and more delinitely su<^ge>teil, a> tin* fund of M-iiiit ilic knowlodp’ 
about the education of yoiiiiyf chihlrt ii has been incn a>ed tliitniii!i 
investigation and e.vpciinicntation. 

Tn the earlier su'rve\>; reccanmendalioiis for the estalili'-liiiicnt of 
kindergartens "ere general in character, with emphasis placed upon 
the value of the kindergifrton as an agemy foi; Americanization. 
They al.so included statements concerning the line sjiirit of the 
t^aclicrs, the niH*d fur j)roper etjuipment, and the survi vors' belief in 
the value of kindergartens, in those surveys that were made a little 
later the same items wore emphasized, but siati'iiiciits about the value 
of kiiidergarten.s wci’e reinioiced by loports of studies which had 
been made of the comparative rate of progress of kindergaiteii and 
nonkindergarten children through the grades. Some of the latest 
surveys add to these studies. All take it for granted that every 
school sy.stem •should include, one or more kindergaiteiis in every 
elementary sdiool. 

INTERPRETATION OF KUNDAMENTAb I’KINCII’LES 

The broader interpretation of the underlying principles pT kin- 
dergarten education has brouglit about many changes in ^»o||»<des, 
procedure, housing, cipiipment. anil supplies that are considered de- 
sirable in the education of young children.- 

Working out an individual or group project often reipiiies (he 
use of nmnj'^odds and ends of material in addition to blocks and 
the usual kindergarten supplies. These e.\tra materials' give, chil- 
dren many opportunities for choosing and for judging the vnlffi; of 
materials in relation to the purpose of the finished product. 

Learning to do by doing is us apj)licuble to choosing, planning, 
evaluating results, and making social adjustments as it is to sewing 
or using correct l^igiish. This principle demands not only a greater 
variety in the available materials, but also demands changes in th6 
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methods of procedure by wljich the children work. Children do not 
all need the same experience at a pven time: so provision must be 
made for ^rreater iTulividuuli/.ation of instruction and for encour- 
a;?in»r activities in small groups of children of appro.ximately the 
same ability. When a class is divided into a number of groups the 
teacher assumes more and more a supervisory position, giving her 
help wherever it i.s needed and eliminating her personality where 
her help is not needed. 

7'hi.s kind of teaching places more respon.sibility upon the children 
for both what they do and how they work. Con.se<|uently the ob- 
jectives to Ik* achieved and standanls of accomplishment a.s well as 
the <‘hildren's abilities must he clearly deliiied in the teacher’s mind 
so that she may help children judge the worth of their activities. As 
it is impossible to prestribe a sot of logically arranged activities 
which will meet the needs of all individuals, it is nece^ssary for 
teachers: and .'-upcrvisor.s to work out a fle.xible curriculum. This 
can be done by slating the objectives in terms of certain fundamental 
attitudes to be acquired the children, giving many suggestions 
about tlie activities, materials, and njethods by which these may be 
achieved and the habits, skills, and facts of knowledge necessary for 
successfully acliieving them. 

These principles apply just as truly to the work in the primary 
gra«les as iii the kimlergarten. A closer coordination of the activities 
of these ilepartiuents could be establishe<l if the kindergarten and 
primary teachers thoroughly under.stood the significance of these 
principles. 

'1 he surveys mentioned several ways by which teachers may.be 
,helpe»l to .see lhat the problems of the kindergarten and the primary 
grades are vitally interrelated. The three ways which are most com- 
monly mentioned are unified training of kindergarten and primary 
teachers; opportunities for all teachers to pursue common courses of 
study for information and inspiration for professional growth dur- 
ing the school year; and adequate supervision, preferably by one who 
has charge of both department^ 

SAFEGUARDING CHILDREN’S PHYSICAL^ND MENTAL. HEALTH 

School architects have responded enthusiastically to the call for 
help in solving the* problems of properly housing kindergarten 
classes. They have developed plans and specj^cations for many 
rooms or suites of rooms which meet hygienic requirements, and are 
also beautiful. Many of the building problems have been carefully 
thought out and standards have been established. Stv^dards have 
been established in relation to the location of kindergarten rooms in 
the school building, provision for adequate lighting a^d ventilating, 
treatment of floor and waU^surfaces, toilets, cloakrooms, and storage 
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cabinets for unfinished work and supplies. In drafting plans for 
new rooms, much thought has been g;iven not only to hygienic con- 
siderations, but also to the convenience of both children and tcacliers 
and to artistic arrangements. Extreme simplicity is the keynote in 
planning kindergarten rooms. These standards have been formu- 
lated because it is recognized that the mental and physical health of 
the children and teachers depend largely upon their surroundings. 
When the right environmental conditions prevail it is easier to hclj) 
children to establish those personal and social habits which make for 
healthful living. Habits of rest and relaxation are as essimtial in the 
children's daily routine as are habits of exercise and clean! incs.s, or 
habits of tinging and feeling. 

For the rea.son there shoidd be some play apparatus in the 

kindergarten room. Play aj)paratus provide.s opportunities for 
relaxation through the exercise of the large muscles when the finer 
ones have been used for some time. 

In studying the surveys there is evidence to show that a decided 
change has been made in the types of games n.sed in kindergartens. 
Simple games In which many children may participate and which 
require much bodily activity have been substituted for the highly 
organized representative and .symbolic games. Simple dramatic 
representation while playing w’ith toys and materials has also sup- 
planted much of the trailitional game work. 

The greater emphasis upon constructive work and representative 
play docs not mean that there is less physical activity in the kinder- 
garten. In fact, there is more than there used to be, for children 
are expected to get out rfpd put away their work and supplies and 
to help a great deal in the care of the room. Then, too, the kind of 
w’ork advocat'd in kindergartens demands a greater u.se of the large 
muscles than did tlie small giftx. and weaving and sewing materials 
and small crayons and paintbrushes. Tiarge building blocks must l>e 
carried a few at a tinie between their storage place and the part of 
the room in which a child is using them: the manipulation of saw 
and hammer produces muscular development as well as nitiscular 
control ; painting at an easel with a large bru.sh or drawing on the 
blackboard with big crayons gives much more exercise than does art 
work carried out with the fine tools and small surfaces made neces- 
sary by seating children at a table. 

NEED FOR CONTINUED SCIENTIFIC INVE.STIGATION 

Great progress has been madeun scientifically determining stand- 
ards ft)r the material .surroundings in the kindergarten and in the 
physical care of young children. Some experiments have been con- 
ducted along the lines of curriculum construction ; habit formation ; 
(Xmditioning emotional responses, especially the elimination of fear 
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ipsponses; and the relation of kindergarten training to progress 
through the grades. These investigations have been a splendid be- 
ginning, but they are, only a beginning. More studies should be 
made in these and other fields of childhood education. Tnvestiga- 
lion.s can be nuule more easily now .since better records are being 
kept of actual work done by school children in all grades. Thre<* 
studios of the etfoct of kindergarten training upon school pro«rress 
have been made recently. One, by Coleen Smith, is reported in the 
Elementary School Journal, Volume XXV, No. 6, February, 192,'>. 
Another, an unpublished study by Joephine MacLatchy, was con- 
ducted for the Bureau of Educational Research of the Ohio State 
University. The third, by Willis L. Gard, is published in the Edu- 
cational Re.search Bulletin, Volume III, No. 7, April 2, 1924. 

A list of topics which need investigation and experimentation 
would include such things as revision of the .supply lists; u.se of 
physical apparatus by young children; means for giving children 
opportunities for intellectual activity as well as physical activity; 
standards of achievement in physical and mental activity; .suitable 
forms of keeping records of children’s development and the best 
u.sc.s to be maile of these records, and especially the objectives of 
kindergartcn-pri'mary education; the activities which will lead to 
1110.^.0 goals and the materials, habits, skills, and information that are 
neces.sarv for obtaining them. 


NEED FOR MORE KINDERGARTENS 

There is great need for the establishment of many more kinder- 
gaitens. Less than one-eighth of the children between 4 and 6 years 
of age in this country are in the kindergarten. Among the many 
iea.son.s for estaWi.shing kindergartems, two outstanding ones are 
suggested as .sufficiently justifying the extension of kindergarten so 
that there will be at least one in every elementary .schoof in cities, 
towns, villages, and consolidated rural districts. 

The fir.st reason is that the kindergarten helps children in making 
adjustments when they go from the individualistic atmosphere of the 
home to the formal group life of the elementary schools. During 
j the year or two in the kindergarten children are helped to acquire 
certain habits and attitudes toward school activities which must be 
mastered before great progress can be made in the grades. As many 
of the.se have been given a considerable amount of discussion in this 
report only a few will be mentioned again for the sake of emphasis. 

I hirst, habit.s of fair play and creative thinking can not be built up 
too early in a child’s life. Probably both of these can be more easily 
acquired through working and playing in a social situation than in 
any other way. Second, out of the work with materials and in the 
I gioup experiences all children, native-born children aa well as foreign 
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children, may build up a fund of oral symbols which have a common 
significance for the members of the group. This basis for under- 
standing the English language must be established before children | 
can profit by the education which comes primarily from the printed | 
page. I 

The second fundamental reason for establishing kindergartens is | 
that many children must leave school as soon ns the compulsory age ■ 
limit is passed. It is essential that they be given the opportunity for i 
as much education as possible before then, and kindergarten attend- . j 
ance adds one or two years to their school life. Quotation.s liave been 
given in this study which indicate that kindergarten education iioi 
only adds kindergarten experiences to a child’s school life but ptob- 
iibly also adds some months’ work in a grade more advanceil than 
he would probably have made if he had not gone kindergai ten. ' 
Late entrance into the school system is quoted us a handicap whicli ! 
many children are not able to overcome. So it is e.''S<.Mitial that 
school authorities and the general public be aroused to the nece.ssity j 
of providing the best possible facilities for giving children a kinder- j 
garten education and of enrolling in kindergartens every child in the j 

community who can profit by this type of education. 

1 

AN EVALUATION OF THE KINDERGARTEN 

KInder;xarten practice of the country Iihh received an oxtrrnudy scnrchini! * 
exaiuinatiou ami appraisal, fur it hdfi beei] forced to square its principles nud 
methods by criteria which have cook? into our prosent’day Ihou^ht as a result 
of investigations in tlie fleld of phyfeioiogieal psychology and of child study lunl 
through the contrlbutlonH made to the diacuasioi* by the Herbartiuns. These 
criteria have profoundly njodifled kindergarten theory and jiracticc as sot forth 
by Fruet)cl and Interpreted by his followers, but the Fnadiclian cn?ici»pllon that 
education Is a proc^ess of development rather tiian one of Instruction; that 
play is the natural means of development during the first years; that creative 
activity must be the chief factor in his education; and that his present in- 
terests rather than future needs should determine the material aixl method of 
instrucllouy are nil conceptions sanctioned by the conclusions reached in the 
fields of modern educational Investigation and research. Tlio fundamental ^ 
things npoD whicli the kindergarten acUvIties nre bused are more generally 
indorsed than e^er before, and It can confidently be said that* the kindergarten 
is now so thoroughly established In public confidence and so strongly grounde<l 
In accepted theory* that Its place In our school system wlU never aguhi he 
seriously endangered. (Columbia, S. C.) 
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